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SIGNS UNNECESSARY AS THE “REPRESENTATION OF 
WORDS.” 
BY HARVEY P. PEET, 
President of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


In the Annals for April, our old and much esteemed friend, 
Mr. Jacobs, of Kentucky, undertakes to correct one or two 
“(unintentional) misrepresentations* of his position,” and to 
administer a somewhat spiteful castigation for a little piece 
of harmless pleasantry, designed to enliven a discussion on 
what Mr. Jacobs will not have called methodical signs, at the 
Staunton Convention. With every desire to oblige Mr. 
‘ Jacobs, habit is, however, too strong for complaisance, and 
we persist for want of a more convenient word, in using the 
term methodical signs, intending thereby any signs (gestures) 
natural or other, significant per se, or significant only by 
usage, or not significant at all, which are made “in the order 


* [Mr. Jacobs has requested us to correct what he supposed to be an error of the 
press, in the caption of his article in the April number of the Annals. He de- 
signed it to read Misapprehensions Corrected. As this was precisely the heading 
of an article by Mr. Burnet not long since, we thought it proper to make some 
change, and finding the word misrepresentations in the body of the article, took the 
liberty to place the same at the head. Ep, ANNALS.] 
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of words.” This definition, we trust, is broad enough to 
cover Mr. Jacobs’ “position.” 

Mr. Jacobs finds us “quite incorrigible.” The incorrigibil- 
ity is mutual—and we fear it is time and labor lost for either, 
on this subject, to waste words on the other. But we too 
are hopeful that “ younger teachers may acquire a better phi- 
losophy,” and as truth gains by discussion, and light is struck 
out by the collision of opinions, we will briefly reply to Mr. 
Jacobs. 

Says Mr. J. “ The first misapprehension and consequent 
misrepresentation of me which Dr. Peet makes is, that J 
‘hold that the deaf and dumb can not read except by trans- 
lating words into signs.’ Now he might as well say that I 
hold that a speaking child can not read except by translating 
(written) words into spoken words. There is no translation 
about it. Written words are the written representation of 
spoken words to speaking persons, and of signs to the mute.” 
The “ misapprehension” and “ misrepresentation,” here com- 
plained of, appear to consist wholly in our using the word 
“translate,” as defining or expressing Mr. Jacobs’ “ position.” 
We have not time to dispute about a mere choice of words. 
If Mr. Jacobs does not like the word translate, he is weleome 
to use any other intelligible word that pleases him. But we 
join issue in the assertion that “ written words are the written 
representation of signs to the mute.” This is the fundamen- 
tal error of Mr. Jacobs’ theory; and, supported as we are by 
the great preponderance of opinion in our profession, we 
confidently oppose our dictum to that of Mr. Jacobs, on this 
point. Written words are no more, no less the “representa- 
tion” (or representatives) of signs to the mute, than Latin 
words are the “representation” of English words to the lad 
who hears. 

Suppose a French lad and a deaf-mute learning English, 
each by means of “explanations” in his own language. 
Suppose each to come to the same as yet anknown word 
happy, for instance. To the one, this written word is the 
“representation” of a new combination of familiar articula- 
tions, which he commits to memory for the purpose of asking 
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the meaning. To the other, it is the “representation” of a 
new combination of familiar letters, which he too commits to 
memory for the same purpose. The French lad has the 
word “explained” to him by some familiar French word, 
heureuz, for instance. The deaf-mute lad has it “explained” 
by some familiar gesture; moving the open palm of the hand 
gently over the heart, for instance. Henceforward the word 
will recall to each the term of his own language by which it 
was “explained” to him. But each will, by sufficient prac- 
tice and careful instruction, acquire the ability to regard the 
English word as the direct “representation” of certain ideas, 
not as the mere “representation” of the French word, or of 
the gesture which he has associated with it as a synonym. 
The two cases are exactly parallel, except that the two artic- 
ulate syllables hap py are more easily remembered and re- 
peated than the five visible letters—h a p p y; and hence it 
is easier for the French lad to acquire the power or habit of 
thinking directly in English words than it is for the deaf- 
mute. Either could learn the meaning of the new word by 
usage, but with less ease and certainty than by direct trans- 
lation, and on learning it, would attach certain ideas directly 
to it, without the intermediation in the one case of a corres- 
ponding French word, and in the other of a corresponding 
gesture. For it is notorious and patent to the observation of 
all who will see, that deaf mutes can and do learn words, 
phrases, even sentences, by mere usage, without ever having 
them explained in signs, and without éver dreaming of their 
_ being “representations” of signs. It is equally true that they 

sometimes forget signs they have once used, while they re- 
tain the corresponding words, or names. Still, if the habit is 
inculcated of repeating a sign for every word, or a French 
word for every English one, in either case that habit may 
long remain, and would be in the one case about as useful 
as in the other,—that is to say, in our view, useful, or at least 
hardly avoidable in the beginning, but persistence in it by 
no means to be encouraged. 

As to the “roundabout” mode of explanation, if Mr. 
Jacobs or any other teacher can, as a general rule, explain 
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each new lesson in language to his pupils as clearly and in- 
telligibly by means of “signs made in the order of words,” as 
by colloquial signs, by all means let him doso. But if after, 
or before, explaining the words by methodical signs, he is 
obliged to explain the methodical signs themselves by collo- 
quial signs, we should call that a rowndabout mode of ex- 
planation, and, in most cases, labor thrown away at the de- 
mand of a theory. 

It is no reply to this view of the case that we can not attach 
our ideas directly to the visible forms of words. Neither can 
we commit those visible forms to memory independently of 
the sounds and ideas they represent, which yet deaf-mutes 
do every day. If they can grasp, repeat and combine the 
visible forms of words independently of any necessary asso- 
ciation with another order of signs, and we can not do so, 
evidently owr experience can not be cited in limitation of — 
their mental faculties, so far as written words are concerned. 

The question is easily settled by an appeal to facts. The 
case of Laura Bridgman who knows no more of signs than 
blind children generally, yet has learned to use words and 
sentences as correctly as the average of deaf-mutes who use 
signs, is known to every one. And every teacher can find, 
by enquiry among educated or half-educated deaf-mutes, 
cases in which certain words and phrases have been picked 
up from acquaintances by mete usage; and in which signs 
once used have wholly given piace to words. Deaf-mutes 
generally prefer signs, if graceful and convenient, but for 
want of such they will accept of words as the direct signs of 
ideas, and use them as such in their colloquial dialect, and 
even in their private meditations. This appeal to facts we 
challenge Mr. Jacobs to meet. It is an unsound theory that 
can not stand before facts. 

The second pointin which Mr. Jacobs complains of being 
misrepresented, is that we supposed he thought it incumbent 
on him to accustom the pupil to repeat the signs for every 
sentence he reads or writes, in the strict order of words. It 
appears by his explanation, “I would as soon think of making 
a speaking pupil repeat the words for every sentence he 
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writes,” that here again the “misrepresentation” is not a 
question of fact, but consists wholly in the point of view in 
which the fact is regarded. Mr. Jacobs, it seems, thinks his 
pupils can not read or write without repeating or having in 
mind the sign for each word. If they can not, it is owing 
mainly to his system of instruction, confining himself when 
words are to be taught, as much as possible to signs in the 
order of words, so that the pupil continually goes on as an 
English lad might, repeating his first lesson in Latin, men- 
tally recalling the English word for every Latinone. Having 
assumed as an article of primary belief, that his pupils can 
not walk without this staff of “signs in the order of words,” 
he puts it carefully into their hands at every step of their 
progress, and finishes by believing it a limb of natural 
growth. 

And yet Mr. Jacobs protests against being supposed to 
discourage the use of colloquial signs, when the acquisi- 
tion of ideas, religious instruction, or the development of the 
faculties by pleasant exercise, is in question. So, then, 
these “signs made in the order of words,” are rejected by the 
pupils with disgust and weariness, whenever they have free 
choice, and seek social and intellectual enjoyment. Used 
to “explain” words only, and themselves needing explana- 
tion, for great part of the significance Mr. Jacobs speaks of 
is due to usage and repetition, or to former explanations,— 
rejected by the mind as instruments of thought,—how is 
their use to familiarize the pupil with thinking in the order 
_ of English ? 

The remark that a deaf “ mute thinks in the Latin order,” 
not indeed original with Mr. Jacob, is eminently superficial. 
Deaf-mutes think and make signs in what we call an 
inverted order,as compared with English; and Latin also 
appears to us to be usually in an inverted order. But there 
is, in general, little correspondence between the order of 
words, in a given Latin sentence, and the order of signs by 
which you would translate it. For instance, in English, the 
place of the adjective is before its substantive; in the lan- 
guage of signs it is after; in Latin it is before or after, 
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according to euphony, emphasis, or convenience; we think 
oftener before than after, though the latter seems the more 
natural position. Opening the first Latin book at hand, 
Virgil, for instance, let the reader note how many of the 
first twenty adjectives directly qualifying nouns, he meets, 
come before, and how many after the noun, and he will 
probably find the former more numerous. “ Celestia dona,” 
“ acri mellis,” “sum pius Aeneas,” “ Fidus Achates,” “ For- 
tem Cloanthum,” etc., such is the order we continually meet 
in Latin, And there are other more constant differences 
from the order of signs; e. g. the preposition in Latin goes 
before its noun, and the negative before its verb, both which 
rules are reversed in the colloquial dialect of signs. But 
we admit this is not a matter of importance to the argument 
in hand, except as showing that Mr. Jacobs makes assertions 
without first ascertaining the facts. 

The discrepancy between the two extracts culled by Mr. 
Jacobs, from the fifteenth and twentieth reports of the New 
York Institution, does not require any long expianation. 
The views of a teacher who does not lock himself up in a 
theory, but endeavors to profit, both by the labors of others, 
and by his own experience and observation, may be permit- 
ted to change somewhat in five years, and still more in 
twenty. The paragraph in the fifteenth Report announced 
an experiment; that in the twentieth, the reaction of a 
partial failure of the experiment ; both, before our present sys- 
tem had been elaborated. Our associates in the New York 
Institution, in 1833 to 1838, enthusiastic young men, fresh 
from the perusal of Degérando, and other French theorists, 
had, in our judgment, carried the exclusion of “signs in the 
order of words,” too far, and in the twentieth Report, we 
expressed an old and still entertained conviction, that “me- 
thodical signs,” intending mainly those signs used to represent 
grammatical inflections, auxiliaries and connecting particles, 
when made with skill and significance, are a valuable help to 
impressing on the pupil’s memory the simple laws of con- 
struction, and the order of wordsin a sentence. But, having 
made this early use of them, they should be laid aside, like 
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the scaffolding, no longer useful, but a deformity after the 
walls are up. 

If the teacher, by means of a few grammatical signs, can 
with ease and rapidity make sensible to the pupil his mistakes 
in the order of words, or in using the singular for the plural, 
the present for the past, etc., such sigas are no doubt useful. 
But the case becomes quite differen’: if the teacher thinks 
himself, at the demand of a theory like that of Mr. Jacobs, 
obliged to face the Herculean task of devising signs, signifi- 
cant or not significant, not only for all the English words 
usually met with, in reading, scores of thousands in number ; 
but also for an interminable list of geographical and histori- 
cal names, and scientific or technical terms. 

Le: the teacher, therefore, use “signs in the order of 
words,” in his earlier lessons, if he sees his way clear to do 
so. He can get on without them, but may do better by their 
assistance. They may assist the pupil more than any other 
contrivance, in remembering the order of words, in his early 
sentences, and their influence on each other. Much, however, 
depends on the degree of expression or significance which the 
teacher is able to give such signs. If his gifts do not lie in 
that way, he had better let them alone. And let him not 
think signs necessary as representatives of written words to 
the deaf-mute. Such a theory will involve him in a labor as 
interminable as that of Sisyphus, and as useless as the stone 
in the other end of the bag. Let him trust that words and 
colloquial signs can in time very well balance each other, 
, and his grist will get to mill with less labor and equal 
certainty. 

It was matter of serious regret to ourselves and others, 
that Mr. Jacobs was not present at the Staunton Convention, 
nor, we think, at any preceding Convention. We hope he 
may make it convenient to attend the Fifth Convention, to 
be held at Jacksonville this August. His long experience in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, his disinterested zeal, 
recalling the days of De Epee and Deschamps, will secure 
to his views most respectful attention. Whatever may be 
thought of his theories, his brethren can not fail to derive 
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valuable hints from his practice; and to be strengthened in 
every good work by his presence and example. 


THE PLANS FOR A COMMUNITY OF DEAF-MUTES. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


WE give in this article some more space, in accordance 
with the desire of many of our readers, to the subject of a 
separate community composed of deaf-mutes. 

We have taken the liberty to abridge Mr. Flournoy’s com- 
munication somewhat, but have been careful to retain every 
thing essential to his argument. ‘There is one point some- 
what essential, in reference to his scheme, which has not yet 
been made prominent. Unless the Congress of the United 
States can be induced to set apart a portion of territory, and 
place it under the exclusive rule of deaf-mutes, his scheme 
of course falls to the grouud. Now, can any man in his 
senses, really contemplate such an event as among the possi- 
bilities? We think even Mr. Flournoy himself, if he 
will spend a little time in the consideration of this precise 
point, will hardly be visionary enough to hope for such a 
thing. As for discussing his views, then, with the idea of 
carrying them out into reality, we might as well deliberate 
whether it would be for the advantage of the deaf and dumb 
to take up their abode in some continent on the face of the 
moon. 

Still, the discussion may have its use. We hope it may 
result in convincing the deaf-mutes that nothing of the kind 
is necessary to enable them to show to the world their com- 
petence for spheres which require ability and intelligence to 
fillthem. There are other ways in which they can do and 
have already done this. Such deaf-mutes as John Kitto, 
Mrs. Tonna, (better known as Charlotte Elizabeth,) Walter 
Geikie, and Massieu,; have sufficiently proved the “compe- 
tency” of persons of their class to do something worthy of 
the world’s esteem. Others now living; are doing the same. 
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Nor does the world refuse the honor to which such are enti- 
tled. So, in lower spheres, the deaf-mute who is capable of 
managing a farm, can get hima farm and manage it for him- 
self, if he chooses. Deaf-mute mechanics who are skillful, 
find no lack of employment; and they can as easily as others 
acquire capital, and then, if they have the capacity, can have 
establishments of their own, conducted by themselves. 

It is true enough that there are some avenues of effort that 
must ever remain closed to the deaf-mute. He can not ex- 
cel as a musician, or an orator. It is true, also, that deaf- 
ness has its inconveniencies, which can not be wholly reme- 
died. The deaf mancan not expect that all the world will 
give up speech and use only the language of signs, in ac- 
commodation to his infirmity. He can not expect the rest of 
mankind to arrange all their business and all their amuse- 
ments with a special reference to his peculiar condition. If 
they should, would not the poor blind have some reason to 
complain? Deafness must inevitably be an impediment in 
business and in social intercourse, even with the kindest dis- 
positions on the part of the hearing. To these unavoidable 
deprivations, the deaf man will do well to submit as grace- 
fully as he can, and with a quiet resignation to the will of 
Providence; not finding fault either with Providence or with 
his hearing fellow men, but thankfully availing himself of 
such compensations as are in his power. Although he can 
not choose from all the occupations and professions open to 
other men, he has need of only one, and there are many 
open to him, and some in which he may aspire to the highest 
excellence. 

Let the deaf, thea, give scope to their talents in such 
spheres as are open to their ambition, instead of seeking to 
intrude themselves into stations for which they are naturally 
unfitted. The one course will procure them respect; the 
other may bring upon them deserved ridicule. A wise man 
will accommodate himself to circumstances; will go in 
where the door is open, or where he can open one. Only a 
fool will be always beating his head against walls of stone. 
Now, what higher place of influence can any man desire, than 
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as a successful author, or as the editor of a widely circulated 
newspaper or magazine? And what higher or more envi- 
able fame can any man wish for, than that which may be 
earned by the deaf as well as the hearing, in the fields of art, 
of science, or invention ? 

We are far from affirming that every deaf man is always 
treated by every body, with that consideration which is due 
to his infirmity, or with that which is due to him as a man, 
in spite of his infirmity. But on the other hand, there are 
not wanting those from whom he receives especial consider- 
ation and kind assistance, and respect and esteem for the 
worth and accomplishments which he may exhibit under the 
disadvantages of his condition. ‘The deaf man who is disposed 
to complain of being generally disparaged and ill-used, would 
do well to inquire, what other cause for this there may be in 
himself, apart from his deafness. Ifa deaf person is unamiable 
or in any way Offensive in his conduct or manners, he must 
expect to be disliked, not because he is deaf, but because his 
manners or conduct are such as they are. If a man, with 
the best intentions, it may be, will set himself in opposition 
to the cherished opinions of the community where he lives, 
he must take the risk, be he hearing or deaf, of the obloquy 
and perhaps the persecution he may have to encounter. Mr. 
Flournoy represents that he has suffered in this way. We 
would ask Mr. Flournoy whether the obnoxious sentiments 
which he has persisted in promulgating, would have been 
any better received if uttered by a hearing man. With 
what show of reason, then, can Mr. Flournoy charge upon 
his deafness that which is owing entirely to another cause ? 
It is true he may be taunted with his deafness by those 
opposed to him, and advantage may be taken of his infirmity 
to bring him into contempt, and even to do him positive 
injury. So,a man who is squint-eyed will be laughed at 
for this defect, by the party or the community with whom he 
may be an unpopular man. Mr. Flournoy, indeed, himself 
admits, that for the reason stated, he is not as well treated as 
deaf-mutes may be elsewhere. We have, therefore, omitted 
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from his communication the account which he gives of what 
he himself suffers. 

When a deaf man is habitually unhappy, it is often owing 
as much to his peculiar disposition, or the constitution of his 
mind, as it is to the fact of his deafness. Some are natur- 
ally cheerful and disposed to look on the bright side of things. 
Some are of such an elastic make, and have such a fund of 
cheerfulness, that nothing can depress them; they will be 
happy in any circumstances. There are those, on the other 
extreme, naturally melancholy and discontented, and who, 
whether hearing or deaf, will be always dissatisfied and com- 
plaining, whether with or without reason Wecan not attrib- 
ute this in all cases, to the particular cause assigned by Mr. 
Booth, “the want of activity in the moral and intellectual 
life,” for there may be in such persons an unusual sensitive- 
ness, and even an intense activity of the feelings and the 
intellect. It is, however, a morbid condition, and inconsist- 
ent with a healthful activity of the faculties. Those of the 
deaf who are so constituted, would certainly not find happi- 
ness, even in a separate community. Some of the other 
sort, who now seem to be happy enough, and some of those 
who now feel their loneliness as a burden, might find their 
condition improved by some one of the plans of association 
which have been or may be suggested. Many deaf-mutes 
have, however, such happy homes, and so pleasant a circle 
of relatives and friends, that no motive, unless a benevolent 
one, should induce them to cut loose from the ties which 
‘bind them where they are. 

Of the several plans proposed, Mr. Flournoy’s must be set 
aside as impracticable. The government part of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s plan, is shown by Mr. Booth to be of little conse- 
quence. Inthe Western States, municipal affairs are mostly 
administered by counties, instead of by townships, as at the 
East. An incorporated village or town ina Western State 
has, however, larger powers. The main advantages of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s, or any other plan, are the pleasure and im- 
provement to be derived by the deaf from society with each 
other. For this purpose no precise bounds or extent of ter- 
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ritory would be necessary. If a sufficiert number of deaf- 
mutes and their hearing relatives were to take up and occupy 
a few thousand acres, more or less, and without particular 
reference to township lines, the most important ends con- 
templated in this plan would be gained. Should their num- 
ber be considerable, they would of course have influence, 
politically and otherwise, and could, if they desired, get their 
share of the public offices. If, as Mr. Booth suggests, a few 
persons were to push out upon a favorable location, with 
unoccupied land enough around them, they might induce 
others to follow, and thus, in time, draw together a consider- 
able settlement of deaf-mutes. ‘The most feasible plan of 
all, in our opinion, would be for two or three or more deaf- 
mutes, having the money and the capacity for such an under- 
taking, to select themselves and purchase a few thousand 
acres of land, and sell it out at a low rate to such deaf-mutes, 
with their friends, as would become actual settlers. 

If a settlement composed mainly of deaf-mutes should, after 
sufficient consideration, appear plainly to be a desirable con- 
summation, we should prefer this way as the most ready and 
certain of accomplishing the end, provided the men to under- 
take it can be found, as we think they might be. No such 
thing should, however, be entered on hastily, or without a 
full consideration of the difficulties which would have to be 
encountered. Jn the mean time, Mr. Booth’s plan, for a few 
families to settle in the same neighborhood, wherever they 
may find a desirable location, is certainly to be recommended 
to those who would like to better their condition by remov- 
ing from their present homes. 


REPLY TO OBJECTIONS. 


BY J. J. FLOURNOY, 


Of Georgia. 


Tue April No. of the Annals contains the remarks of Mr. 
Booth, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Carlin, Mr. Confer and Mr. 
Burnet; all, excepting those of Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Confer, repudiating my scheme. I do not look upon Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s suggestion as adverse, it is a substitute, by a 
diminution. But he should have viewed the project with 
a more enlarged survey, and observed that as our Common- 
wealth is to be founded for all coming time, numerous, 
eventually, may be the emigrations of deaf-mutes from all 
parts of the civilized world; and hence, a six miles square 
would prove insufficient for them; and this is the contingency 
for which we should sagaciously provide, by the selection of 
a forty miles square territory. ‘The deaf residing in its con- 
tiguous towns and settlements, will never be materially 
scattered. Still, should the effort to induce this exodus of 
the deaf be practicable, some such plan as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
may be ¢ried, on the principle and policy, “ better a little 
than none.” 

Mr. Carlin says he does not fancy a confinement among 
deaf-mutes, listening to their signs, as improving. Mr. 
Chamberlain has already refuted some of these objections, 
as to the facility for intelligence by such unions. But I 
would respectfully say to Mr. Carlin, that any amount of 
learning we deaf fellows can amass from conversational 
intercourse with the hearing, is greatly less than what we 
could derive from a conjunction of, and intercourse with, 
our own class of people. ‘There is not a hearing man, that, 
except for occasional novelty and to while away a tedium, 
would /ike to hold written converse with any of us. It is 
too irksome. I always endeavour to make it a point never 
to put my neighbours to such trouble. They often have 
‘ compained of the burden of conversing thus with me. And 
such hearing people as know the sign language, or alpha- 
bet of our class, never make it a point to convey to us one 
ninety-ninth of the information they constantly impart 
to each other by oral converse. Our last resource, then, is 
to have an unity; to read and to mutually impart our knowl- 
edge. 

The subject of the Editorial remark on the disposition of 
Messrs. Flournoy and Confer, to consider the mutes as 
“despised” by the hearing, has two aspects. It is too 
obvious for denial, that, while by some we are not estimated 
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of any importance at all to society, and encounter insur- | 
mountable prejudice where we would assert an equality, by 
others, we are only regarded patronizing ly. It is true indeed, 
that by some few, and these the more philosophical and 
christian portion of the hearing community, who also are 
intimate with some of us, we have respectful or affectionate 
consideration. But how few are these among the mass! 
The Editor therefore erred, in supposing Mr. Confer’s dec- 
laration groundless or unmerited by the world. 

This communication must indispensably be long, but 
inasmuch as it is the dast that I regard as requisite on this 
matter for me to put forth, I hope the indulgence of the 
Editor of the Annals. After this article the argument on 
my part is exhausted, and the project submitted to the choice 
of the deafanddumb. Mr. Booth may reply as a finality, 
but I have with this concluded my lucubrations. 

Mr. Booth sets out with calling his reply to my letter a 
practical one. It is its impracticability to which I object. 
He goes on to say, that himself, Mr. Willard, and others, 
had “ formed an association with a view of purchasing land” 
at the West, which was abandoned by their appointment as 
teachers. Now I do not suppose this plan analogous with 
mine. lt had none of the main features of the Common- 
wealth System, and any mention of it at ail as cogent rea- 
soning against what is now contemplated, is unnecessary 
and irrelevant. I say to Mr. Booth again, that if the idea 
of going West embraced nothing more than a settlement 
under the auspices and supervision of the hearing, we might 
as well and better, remain in our present positions. I wish 
to be comprehended. It is a political independence, a 
STATE SOVEREIGNTY, at which I aim, for the benefit of an 
unfortunate down-trodden class, for they are down-trodden 
enough, when the human soul is denied its right because 
of our bodily imperfection. How else, but by acting with 
such an establishment, can we evince our intelligence, capac- 
ity and usefulness? Shall our energies be forever dormant, 
that is, the mass of us be made little better than slaves, with 
ability of course to vote for others, but to have none to vote 
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for us; and without such commercial and agricultural facili- 
tics as our Union can engender, because Edmund Booth is 
satisfied with that summit of his ambition, a newspaper, 
and because George Homer and perhaps some few others, 
have a clerk’s place in the customs? Certainly, such con- 
tented deaf-mutes as they can stay where they are. My 
call is to those who have no emolument or hope beyond the 
incomes of their humble daily labor, which hearing compe- 
tition abridges, and whom hearing arrogance effectually 
shoves aside. Until our hearing brethren will embrace us 
as co-equal spirits, we shall ever talk of them thus. 

My object is, not so much political honors for the mute, 
as the exhibition of our dormant qualifications. My plan 
is to make a Home for-the mutes, for mutual intercourse 
and improvement; and to show the world our abilities, 
which may induce governments and opulence to employ our 
brother-mutes in many posts for a living. 

The prevailing idea of rulers and of people, is, that mutes 
are not capable of any political accomplishment; that, while 
hearing men are at hand, such unnecessary expletives may 
well be forever discarded. No deaf-mute therefore has any 
money by performing political services; besides, no one 
having an extensive manufacturing or other establishment, 
would prefer or allow him to have the profitable post of 
manager or overseer. All he can get is that of day-laborer 
or mechanic. Such positions do not elevate him into wealth, 
while the hearing get rich by having the best employments. 

Now, could we exhibit in some State, where all office and 
business is free to us, our competency, the prosperity of our 
Society will convince the world that we could do many 
things; and hence, office and lucrative appointments may 
‘be open to us in other lands. Does Mr. Booth now com- 
prehend? Such of us as have devoted a life-time to politics, 
can give satisfaction if employed as ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, since in diplomacy all intercourse is carried on by 
writing. Many of us also could act as governors and leg- 
islators, all that is needed is some new arrangement in the 
order of representation. We could also very well be head- 
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men or managers in some lucrative establishment, and in 
banks, and no mute will be a defaulter. 

Mr. Booth goes on to allude to ambition as my governing 
motive. 

[| Mr. Flournoy here repels this imputation, by a reference 
to the course he has pursued in other matters, having sacri- 
ficed popularity to his regard for truth and right. Eb.] 

In this matter I had no personal ambition. From a sick 
bed I sent out a call to my fellow-citizens who are isolated 
from all preferment by government, and patronage, by opu- 
lence as overseers and managers, directing their attention to 
meditations for the common good. I was to stay where I 
am and still to contend for the buried truth. The deaf-mutes 
I considered capable, if my advice be adopted, of acting 
without my personal agency. How, in this, can Mr. Booth, 
or any man, see ambition as the propelling passion ? 

If I become an inhabitant of our State, that may be, to 
be called GauLaupet, and have election to Congress, I shall 
not have gone there without benefiting the people that sent 
me, by attending to their interests. It is mockery and dis- 
paragement of themselves and a depreciation of their intrin- 
sic capacities, to see deaf persons talking about ambition as 
the motive of the would-be benefactors of their class. A 
slave could not utter a more significant idea of negro degra- 
dation, than when one tells another whose master grants 
him extra privileges, that he wishes to strut about like a 
white man! It is time for us, poor deaf men, to drop al] 
such caricaturing, and to gravely and solemnly address our- 
selves to the plan of ameliorating our condition, without 
doing injury to our hearing brethren, and perhaps benefiting 
them by our devout and consistent examples. 

The next objection of my friend, Mr. Booth, is on the score 
of the separation of parents and children. He supposes, 
with another correspondent, that I have no family. I have 
only a daughter, married, and removed to Wisconsin,—and 
she left against my wishes. Children we see will not always 
abide at home, or near their parents. Ido not see how this 
scheme would separate families before the adult age; but 
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adults will disperse of themselves. The deaf and dumb 
appear to dwell on this subject. The affections of their 
parents for them in particular, is such as to stand no sepa- 
ration. Mothers and fathers are fond of deaf, more than of 
any other children. So wrote a deaf-mute of Columbus, 
Ohio, name unrecollected-——Chase, I believe. Now the true 
philosophy of such a view, is, that parents can follow such 
adult children to the State of Gallaudet. But on what is 
this extraordinary attachment, forbidding all improvement 
of the condition of such favorites, founded? Be it founded 
not on rational aflection, but rather on that favoritism that 
makes a child a perpetual pet, very much as some old 
woman in single blessedness, loves a monkey, a cat, or a 
poodle dog,—such enfeebling and frustrating attachment to a 
deaf child in particular, does not very much recognize it as 
an intelligence, and can not be tolerated, against the mani- 
fest destiny of its useful citizenship. But I will meet Mr. 
Booth’s philosophy on its very face. He had said that it 
would not be right (I use his ideas, not words,) to part fami- 
lies. Again, he in the next postulate has a flattering picture 
of the fact that deaf schools may retain scholars fifteen years, 
“ from infancy to twenty-one.” And here is a virtual sepa- 
ration of parent and child at the tenderest age of the pet. 
To what then amounts his reasoning, when he infers that 
after such academical absence, the educated mute, long 
weaned froma such lap-dog attachment, is to be retained by 
the family as a living automaton, a perpetual “ darling ”— 
doing nothing but some mechanical endearment all day 
long! 

I respect the affection and sacredness of the family circle, 
and would forever consecrate such associations. But can not 
they be perfected equally in the community we wish to form ? 
Nor when an emergency demands, can the energies of 
rational minds be contracted into everlasting childhood. 

I have observed in my intercourse with the world, that if 
a first sight of me induce a deference of demeanor in the 
spectator, when he hears that I am deaf, he is at once 
familiar, even by speech and look; and though this would 
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appear as a friendly disposition, it soon wears off, and atten- 
tion and respect is given to others, while I am treated with neg- 
lect, or only occasional notice. Attention to us is thus exhib- 
ited as based upon inferior considerations. When we would 
claim equality, it offends. Viewing the case this way, I 
doubt if the estimation of parents for deaf children is as 
deep and abiding, all things considered, as that for the others. 
It is but cruelty to them, if adults, thus to contract their 
resources to the domestic hearth. 

Mr. Booth had in his first letter asserted that by remaining 
“scattered and even lost,” amid the hearing, deaf-mutes are 
induced to be a reading class. I demanded proof of one in 
a hundred, thus scattered, being a reader of many books. 
He replied, not by producing the proof to sustain his first 
position, but by disclaiming that in our age many of even 
the hearing are literary and scientific! In this as he fails to 
sustain his argument, his objection falls to the ground. 

In his next attack, he observed that I “complain” and 
take a “wrong view of men,” and make myself unhappy by 
what he calls a “ gloomy misanthropy,”—after advising me 
to read other than Roman and Greek works, and those of the 
progressive philosophers of the present times! Such misan- 
thropy, as he calls it, has nothing to do with any effort to 
institute a deaf society. It was a movement of philanthropy. 
If he make out my proposal to be a complaint of a gloomy 
spirit, in what light would he conceive to have been the tem- 
per and feelings of those great master-spirits that in all 
epochs have ameliorated the condition of men? What 
authority had he for restricting a deaf-mute from using, 
though in a humble attitude, the weapons of Luther, of 
Columbus, or of Washington? Was Patrick Henry a 
“complaining, gloomy misanthrope,” because he was for 
independence? Was Washington no better, for contending 
against such a colossal power as Britain? The case of 
every reformer or ameliorator is analogous. If he could 
regard me as an unhappy, complaining misanthrope, he must 
so consider Luther and Washington, and the founders of the 
American Colonization Society, and those of the Domestic, 
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Foreign and every other Mission—for they are all based on 
principles identical with mine—as aiming to correct the 
imperfection of actual circumstances. But here Mr. Booth 
finds himself placed hors du combat. He is himself the 
complainer,—the “unhappy misanthrope,”—for he opposes 
the improvement of the resources of his class of people, and 
arrogantly and patronizingly calls upon us all to do like him- 
self, and diminish our prospects into a settlement out West 
of some village, where in one generation we shall have van- 
ished away, without the trace of history or tradition! 

But how did Mr. Booth know that I read Greek and Ro- 
man literature, and neglect the works of “Combe and the 
progressionists?” I do not confine myself to any particular 
age or nation in my readings. I have the ideas of the pro- 
gressive philosophers at my fingers’ ends, and find them not 
really progressive! Ihave a progressive philosophy of my 
own. I know if I could have induced Georgia early to 
adopt my plans, (and they are not a single one,) that she 
would have stood morally sublime, and the example of all 
the Republic. I know too that if the deaf and dumb would 
cease to carp and cark, and to find objections, and to theo- 
rize, and move to the adoption of my emigration suggestion, 
that they would build up a commonwealth, governed solely 
by themselves, that would astonish the hearing by the mag- 
nitude of faculties they had hitherto conceived as impossible! 
So Mr. Booth need no longer oppose the manifest destiny of 
our people. God hath “turned our captivity,” and we are no 
_ longer the useless objects that the world has not yet ceased 
to consider us. We will have a small republic of our own, 
under our sovereignty, and independent of all hearing inter- 
ference. We will also inhabit all parts of the country; and 
to such of us as remain in the old homesteads, the proof of 
our competency exhibited in the Deaf Commonwealth, would 
be a material benefit. Whenever our hearing brethren ac- 
knowledge our use and equality, and conceding the privilege 
of office and preferment, so reorganize structures as to admit 
our participation in business and duties, national, state and 
secular, and even religious, then will be the appropriate time 
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for hearing such arg ‘ments as Mr. Booth and Mr. Carlin 
have given. ‘Till then “our work is great,” and we can not 
attend to any of the Sanballats of society. 

The objection to the commonwealth, on the score of ina- 
bility to buy land for the hearing children in the contiguous 
states, not thirty miles away, any way, from the centre, may 
be refuted by the supposition that, should the deaf not live 
in fashion and luxury like the French and English and 
wealthy Americans, every man would have money enough 
to give to his children as they attain age. The mutes are 
proverbially a temperate people. We would have no drunk- 
ards or grog-shops among us. None need, therefore, be too 
poor to help his children to settle just less than twenty-five 
miles off. Again, as Mr. Booth held it, if the children must 
leave, the parents will; and there may be no mute popula- 
tion sufficient to keep up the state; and that it is poor in- 
ducement to remain there only to send me to Congress. 
But how many of our children may be engaged in mercan- 
tile employments, how many in mechanical? Such as will 
have real estate can rent it, or have it a little distance off. 
By this means a sufficient number will remain to people the 
state and its cities, and to carry on the government. Mr. 
Booth has only given one side, and that the darker one of 
the picture; whereas there are more favorable lights in the 
same compass; and should there be but forty deaf mutes in 
the country, they, with the government, will preserve the as- 
sociation, and exhibit what mutes can do; while experience 
will come in to correct mistakes and defects. 

It is presumable that the Convention at Worcester will, 
if the idea be seriously entertained of emigrating to found 
Gallaudet, thoroughly examine into the several aspects of 
the state. They would thus arrive at some definite shape in 
which the economy of these matters may be comprehended— 
our qualification for office, the order in which landed prop-— 
erty may be owned and bequeathed, or the tenure by which 
it is to be held. It is true that nature has not separated the 
deaf and the hearing by any wide and imprescriptible mar- 
gin, and no organization can be fixed that can have any pre- 
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cedent in former ages or former plans. It would be a quite 
novel experiment, which is alone for ends that we wish to 
attain; and some sacrifices must be made for the general wel- 
fare. We,as the right to the soil is in deaf mutes, may 
hold the territory subject to future legislation; we may or- 
dain it that our hearing progeny shall live on, and work free 
of cost, our lands, on the principle of usufructuary rent, to 
be entailed upon the next deaf child that is born in the 
family, on the English plan of primogeniture; and that 
money be given to the hearing children, equal to the propor- 
tional value of the land. Our good management would 
make this easily possible at all times. 

How can Mr. Booth think that such an organization 
would be of no benefit to the mute community? Why does 
he not look upon them as scattered among the hearing, all 
the world over, and denied all office and all lucrative employ- 
ment, and the only affluent ones among the nations being so 
by inheritance alone? It is impossible to see how a mute, 
with his present facilities and under prevailing prejudices, 
can, like the hearing man, with all his advantages, and privi- 
leges and prerogatives, become wealthy himself from original 
poverty. The transition, then, to this community, can not 
by any means injure the emigrants. It must be a benefit. 
It would advance the interest of the masses, whose situation 
is certainly worthy our consideration, instead of that of Mr. 
Booth and some others of the more favored of our class. 
The maxim, “the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
‘for the longest possible time,’ is to be our controlling ax- 
iom; and no dogma that is satisfied with the gains of a few, 
exercises a predominating influence over deliberations which 
look to the future by the lights of the present, and rely on 
the same Divine Benignity that will qualify all innocent 
systems to the happiness of His creatures. 

I believe the effort should be made and the plan tried. It 
is God through Christ who wields, and we are men enough 
to institute. "We are not beasts, for all our deafness! We 
are MEN! The Era of De lEpée has been the epocha of 
our birth of mind. After a long night of wandering, our 
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planet has at length attained an orbit round a central lu- 
minary. Letus go manfully to the work. I welcome broth- 
ers Chamberlain and Confer, as spirits that stand forth in 
this early light of our history. 

Mr. Chamberlain abjures political affairs, as constructed 
into government, as an evil with which we should have little 
or nothing to do. This sentiment is exceedingly unphilo- 
sophical. Our friend should recollect that he is wnder some 
government, and that he might as well be under his own, as 
that of others, who, more unwise than himself, might mould 
his destinies as they please. We can not avoid having to do 
with government! And if one be tyrannical, even deaf-mutes 
will suffer, and their friends. ‘The question is that govern- 
ment be free and tolerant, be an instrument to good, and 
conservative of welfare, instead of an engine of oppression. 
We think, as deaf-mutes, that we can superstruct a more 
perfect model for our own benefit, than the one under which 
‘we now exist, which discards us from all honorable and lu- 
crative posts; while to hearing men, often our inferiors in 
every thing but hearing, it gives large rewards for services 
and distinction. Government is not an evil, when adapted 
regularly to the welfare of the peopie and the will of God; 
and a deaf-mute government is the very best institution we 
can establish, if our mute rulers are able and conscientious. 

What do Messrs. Chamberlain and Booth want? A 
small township of deaf-mutes, like the Shakers at Lebanon, 
New York, in which even our social organization and habits 
must conform to rules, in which, from the nature of things, 
we can have no agency? Our few votes, in our scattered 
aggregate, have not a jot of influence in the deliberations of 
capitals. Every law and legal rule is made independent of 
the wishes of mutes. Often our peculiar necessities and 
such arrangements as may be indispensable to our welfare, 
are not known or provided for. In our trade and intercourse, 
in our multifarious concerns, some new regulation is neces- 
sary; and if the thing could be re-arranged, many of us 
could sit on juries, and consequently be impartial, and hold 
offices of emolument. 
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I had forgotten to notice the observations of Mr. Booth 
regarding the incongruities of a territorial state of govern- 
ment with our object as mutes. This, however, may be ob- 
viated by an early admission on the Kansas policy, when 
the population is less than the required number. For my 
own part I can not intend it to be a slave territory, or even 
to admit free negroes. Our object is peace and happiness ; 
and we wish to have, if possible, as sequestrated people, 
nothing to do with what is an ever threatening and pregnant 
bane to mar the harmony of our country, and to periodically 
menace the Union,—that casket of liberty,—the very sine 
qua non of it. Like the independency of Frankfort, or Ham- 
burg, or the small Italian territory of San Marino, always ex- 
empt from wars and desolation, and as the inhabitants of an- 
cient Delos, in Greece, we would be a province, in which, on 
approaching our soil, martial arms are hushed into silent repose. 
So far from imitating the fashions, dress, luxuries and cus- 
toms of other men, we must organize a state of society in 
which brotherly and sisterly love shall continue without in- 
vidious distinction. ‘Thus we shall endeavor to form a 
model in ourselves of what a Christian community can be, 
and Providence our guard and guide, shall enter the stream 
of life for Eternity. 


REMARKS BY MR. BOOTH. 


The April No. of the Annals gives us the views of some 
of the representative members of the deaf-mute community 
on Mr. Flournoy’s project. Messrs. Burnet and Carlin speak 
of it with philosophical good humor, and manifest a disposi- 
tion to be quizzical at Mr. Flournoy’s expense. Mr. Confer, 
like other wealthy men, has more money than he knows how 
to enjoy, and wishes somebody to help him enjoy it. He, 
like Mr. Flournoy, has formed too low an estimate of the 
standing of persons who are deprived of one of the faculties 
common to mankind at large. It is evident that he is a 
ready reader; and if he is not able to enjoy life surrounded 
by books and newspapers, the best thing he can do is to seek 
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associates such as he desires. Mr. Flournoy gives us another 
letter explanatory of his scheme, and in this I will touch on 
only one or two points. 

In politics, in religion, in medicine, and in all other callings, 
we have a class of men who are fond of tracing out castles 
in the air, and who pass their lives in calling on the nation 
or the surrounding community to build the airy structures, 
with airy or unairy materials. ‘They possess an unbounded 
confidence in possibilities; and usually an equally unbounded 
enthusiasm, and are often useful men in their way. They, 
on many occasions, show how much better the world can be 
made, by the pictures which they draw of a better and more 
elevated life than is the present; and thus man’s hopes, 
aspirations and energies are increased in activity, and so 
strengthened that his progress onward and upward is far 
greater than it otherwise would have been. Mr. Flournoy 
belongs to this class of dreamers; and, like many of them, 
he, while tracing out his castle in the air, gives but superficial 
attention to the nature of the materials with which it is to 
be built, or the foundation on which it is to be laid. 

For instance, after casting about for some time for unoc- 
cupied territory wherein to place his cormmonwealth, he 
says, “ The location of our Empire may be in Oregon.” Is 
not this capping the climax of absurdity, and the cap-stone 
of sufficient weight to crush the whole imaginary structure 
of a deaf-mute commonwealth to atoms? The proposal to 
locate in so distant a place as Oregon, with so little regard 
to the difficulties and cost of reaching that region, gives his 
whole project the air of a joke contrived for his own amuse- 
ment. The government will do nothing toward building a 
Pacific railroad for years to come; and nothing short of a 
blind religious faith worked into fanaticism, would suffice to 
induce any number of deaf-mutes to encounter the expense 
of a sea-voyage, or the dangers and watchings of a land 
journey through a thousand miles of sandy desert, in order 
to obtain that which they have already—the right to self- 


government. 
One other point in Mr. Flournoy’s “Further Explana- 
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tions,” and I have done with it. He says, page 83, “ We, 
deaf-mutes, have a sort of abiding melancholy at our unfor- 
tunate deprivation.” It may be, and doubtless is so with 
him. ‘There is an abiding melancholy, or something like it, 
to be found in certain persons among all classes of men and 
women, both mute and hearing. It is not so much owing 
to any particular misfortune or deprivation, as such persons 
generally imagine, as to the want of activity in the moral and 
intellectual life of those persons. A monk in a cell, wrapped 
up in his egotism, with his pater-nosters and his beads, is a 
type of that class. Their views do not extend beyond their 
own petty selves, which they surround with imaginary woes, 
Mr. Flournoy’s assertion no more applies to deaf-mutes as a 
class than to hearing persons as such; and as applied to 
myself, I scout it altogether. 

Having said so much in the negative on Mr. Flournoy’s 
project, I ought to say something in the affirmative, and the 
more so as I am for progress in all things that tend to good, 
and this brings me to Mr. Chamberlain’s letter in the Annals. 
Mr. C. proposes to buy up a township of land six miles 
square, or 23,040 acres, and he says, “the government of the 
township is as much as they [the deaf-mutes] would care to 
be troubled with.” ‘This plan is far more reasonable than 
Mr. Flournoy’s, and if Mr. Chamberlain can induce a suffi- 
cient number to enter into his project, it is far more practical. 
I imagine, however, that after a year’s experience, the deaf- 
mutes would care very little about the government part of the 
matter. I will give him an idea how it is managed. Here 
in Iowa, each township elects annually three trustees,—gen- 
erally staid, elderly or middle aged men,—a township clerk, 
two justices of the peace, and two constabies; also a presi- 
dent and directors of the township schools. Mr. C. will see 
that these offices are not such as make a man famous, or 
that in themselves they are particularly desirable. Hence, 
the government motive for an emigration is, after a short 
experience, blown to the winds for lack of weight. 

I would not take up so much time on this subject were it 
not to come before the convention next autumn. Instead 
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of voting, in convention, to migrate to the West, to Oregon, 
to the South Sea Islands, or to the moon, I would suggest 
that they discuss the subject,—for thereby information may 
be diffused, reflection excited, and good done,—and then lay 
it on the table, or lay it over till the next convention. In the 
two intervening years, a correspondence may be kept up be- 
tween those now in the West, or who may come into the 
West, and those who remain in the East. The best plan, 
after all, is for deaf-mutes to follow the general current, 
and settle, a few in each neighborhood, and work at what- 
ever mechanical occupation they may have learned while in 
school. Those who are not cumbered with families might 
do well to push into western and north-western Iowa, or 
other thinly settied districts, where they can purchase land 
at a dollar, or two or three dollars, per acre. They will 
grow with the country, and can give information and advice 
to their friends in the East, who, if so disposed can follow 
them. After living nearly twenty years in the West, I am 
satisfied this plan is far better than any other yet proposed in 
the Annals. 


LETTER TO W. M. CHAMBERLAIN. 


BV P. A. EMERY, 


A deaf-mute, and an Instrnctor in the Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana, June 21st, 1858. 
Mr. S. PortER, 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you find a letter, which I at first 
designed as a private one to Mr. W. M. Chamberlain, but have been pre- 
vailed upon by my friends to send it to him through the Annals. 

If you deem it worthy of publication, you will please give it an obscure 
place in the July Number, if not too late. 
Yours, Truly, 
P. A. Emery. 


InpDrIaNaPoLis, Indiana, June 6th, 1858. 
Mr. W. Martin CuaMBERLAIN, 
Dear Sir: I have been much interested in the scheme 
called the “ Deaf-Mute Commonwealth,” which has been set 
afloat upon the public wave through the American Annals. 
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As to who is the originator of the plan I care nothing about, 
nor their motive. If the plan proves of service to the mute 
cémmunity, and not to their own aggrandizement, then I 
say with Mr. J. J. Flournoy, “ Honor to whom honor is due.” 
I do not wish to be understood as discussing the subject, 
but merely to state my own views. 

I am in favor of something, no matter what, so it renders 
more of the mutes happier than I have found many of them 
to be in their lost and lonely condition. Let the purpose be 
to find them plenty to do, where they can enjoy themselves 
best, and prevent them from falling into that melancholy 
state peculiar to deaf-mutes, and give them a place where 
they can have the gospel preached in their silent yet express- 
ive language. If there are not enough of them at the first 
settling to support a minister, and to build a church, they 
can have a Bible Class until their numbers and means be- 
come greater. 

I have thought some about the matter, but have not come 
to any settled conclusion, as I always make it my motto to 
“Took before I jump.” As to Mr. Flournoy’s plan, I, as 
one, have my objections; nor do I agree with Mr. Booth, in 
considering it an impossibility. I believe in a practical life 
and not one of dreams. Your plan as set forth in the April 
number of the Annals is good, and in my humble opinion 
is the best. I think the best course to pursue, is, for those 
in favor of Mr. Flournoy’s, and those of yours, to form them- 
selves into separate bands, and set their respective policies 

‘in operation; and which ever succeeds the best, we will set 
down as No. 1. 

Upon your plan, (which I consider the best,) I would not 
advocate any definite number, as that will make it depend 
upon numbers, and so the less practical. Draw up the rules, 
define the policy, name the locality, and then let the mutes 
see, and fairly understand it; and. those who like and are 
willing to risk it, come forward at once and put their names 
down, and those that are not, remain where they are. If 
there is found to be but a small number of ‘eaf-mute fami- 
lies, together with their speaking friends, who wish to go, 
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let them go ahead and carry the thing out. If many join 
the company, all the better. In getting up a company I 
would use no rhetorical] suasion, nor logical arguments, but 
simply and plainly state the whole matter to the mutes, so 
that in case they embark, they do so on their own responsi- 
bility; and when fairly settled, if they are not satisfied, they 
can pull up their stakes and leave, and no one be to blame. 

When located, the mute settlers might send letters or cir- 
culars of invitation, in which their policy and locality was 
set forth, to their well disposed brethren, inviting them to 
come and settle among them, so as to have as large a mute 
community as possible. 

lt will be necessary to be careful not to overstock any 
mechanical branch with too many mechanics, or any other 
pursuit or vocation. 

I like such men as Mr. Confer, who comes up like a man 
and offers to stake his all, for better or for worse, while we 
agitators are forever turning and doubting, and fearful of 
consequences. It is just as Mr. Carlin sneeringly said, that 
whoever goes must “work, vote, pay tax,” and attend to their 
own business and let that of others alone. 

In forming a society, I would exclude all such as are of 
an immoral character, and also those who are ashamed to 
pull off their coats and roll up their sleeves for the plow or 
spade, for fear of soiling their delicate fingers, or bespatter- 
ing their garments. If there are any who are not able to 
work, but have a good moral character, together with capital 
and skill in business, and are willing to invest for the benefit 
of all, and will comply with the rules, let them go, but other- 
‘wise not. 

As to visiting, I do not agree with Mr. Flournoy in hav- 
ing them few and far between, but I would caution all to be 
careful and not intrude upon one another too much. Back- 
biting I consider no obstacle, but if they can not avoid it 
altogether, the less they practice it the better. 

To petition Congress for grants and protections, I think 
unnecessary, as they are bound to protect and aid the deaf- 
mute societies, or settlements, (formed according to the Fed- 
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eral Constitution,) if not more so, on account of their lost 
senses. 

I would not countenance, but prohibit, the settling, or even 
the visiting in our midst, of those who have not a good moral 
character, or even those who have, but spend their time in 
running from house to house, telling big yarns of this person 
or that. If such should chance to come into the settlement, the 
best policy then would be to set them to work, or require 
them to leave the settlement. In case any were found to be 
too feeble for the routine of the farm or shop, and having no 
capital to support themselves, let such do some kind of light 
work, such as hoeing the garden, sweeping the yard, picking 
up chips, making fires, grinding coffee, or something, no mat- 
ter what, to keep soul and body together. When mute beg- 
gars come along set them to hard work; if not able or willing, 
then compel them to go to the poor-house, and not permit 
them to run at large, to disgrace us in the eyes of the speak- 
ing community. 

As for politicians, away with them, until we get fairly set- 
tled, then it will be time to discuss that matter, and talk 
about who are and who are not suitable persons to fill such 
and such offices ; judging them by their honesty and policy, 
and not their education or ability to shine. 

In point of locality, I would not care where, so it is a fer- 
tile and pleasant country, situated near some steamboat or 
railroad thoroughfare, and besides well timbered and watered. 
I do not think it necessary to go so far west as to be out of 
‘ the reach of civilization, but go where the settlement is thin 
enough to admit of a pretty large mute community. To 
exclude the speaking people, I think morally unjust; if they 
like the mutes and can live among them, let them do so; if 
not, they can keep away, and those already among the mutes 
can sel] out and leave, if they choose. 

Ido not agree with Mr. Flournoy in his policy on real 
estate. But let it go from father to child, and be subject 
like all other estates in this free republic, and not as it is in 
England. In buying lands, no one should be allowed to 
buy over one hundred and sixty acres, or no more than he 
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needs or can well improve and take care of. If any have 
a plenty of means to buy and improve more, he can do so, but 
only on the condition that he will let some poor man live on 
and improve the same at a fair compensation. No one to 
buy land to speculate on, for the less we have to do with 
land speculators the better. My policy is contained in the 
following three lines: 


“A little farm well tilled, 
A little barn well filled, 
A little wife well willed.” 


Those wishing or about to go west, I would refer to Mr. 
Booth’s article in the January number of the Annals, espe- 
cially that part of it where it speaks of people going west in 
hopes of having land, &c. given them by their friends, and 
having nothing to do but to “eat, drink and be merry.” I 
lived two years, (’49, ’50,) in the north-west part of Illinois, 
and have traveled over the greater part of the State, and 
some in Iowa. I think the West will suit many of the 
deaf-mutes, if they are not too sanguine in expecting to find 
every thing so and so, but on the contrary, are willing to put 
up with a frontier life in hones of better days. I do not 
mean for them to squat down and live in hopes of making 
their fortune in the rise of their land alone, and do nothing, 
(as [ have found many of our speaking brethren to do.) 
No! I would have them do all in their power to hasten for- 
ward such times, through enterprise and internal improve- 
ment, &c. 

For mutes to go west and form a mute settlement, I con- 
sider a noble undertaking. True, there are many formidable 
obstacles in the way, and many difficulties to be surmounted. 
Take a glance at past history; what does it teach? ‘That 
there has been nothing of any weight planned and carried 
out on “beds of ease.” In history, we learn that the little 
band of Puritans had to surmount difficulties considered by 
the wo ldimpossibilities. In science and art, men have been 
called fools and crazy for believing and undertaking what 
the world considered impossible. 
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The grandest schemes and noblest acts are always accom- 
panied by the most formidable obstacles conceivable to the 
mind of man. Let friends raise objections and throw obsta- 
cles in the way, and the world say and think what it may, 
in spite of opposition, let us plant in the beautiful valley of 
the Mississippi, what the world has not yet seen, or little 
dreams of. 

I am, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
P. A. Emery. 


LETTER FROM H. M. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


Montrose, near Ricumonp, Va., June 28th, 1858. 


Samvue. Porter, Esaq.: 

Dear Sir,—I read in the January number of the Annals, 
the articles ably written by Messrs. Flournoy and Booth, on 
a “ Commonwealth of Deaf Mutes,” which have interested 
me. The first named gentleman’s project is brilliant, though 
novel, and if practicable, will, I trust, be carried into effect ; 
his views, expressed in his letter in the April number, meet 
my approbation. But his idea of allowing women to vote, 
is ridiculous. Mr. Booth seems to agree with him. This 
may be a favorite maxim of a majority of the “children of 
silence.” And well it may be, for it is the ladder by which 
small men climb into office. Experience would exclaim 
against the suffrage-rights of women, for they, as is natural, 
are capable of acquiring the ascendant over the mind of 
men, which their limited knowledge will not enable them to 
use wisely. It matters not how enlarged a man’s experience 
may be,—how eminent his abilities—how useful his coun- 
sels,—these are all to be held as naught, unless he is a favor- 
ite with women. But enough about Eve’s daughters. 

Mr. Booth thinks that the Geurgian gentleman’s idea of 
distinction on earth is merely political elevation. So I 
think. But his aspirations will be nipped in the bud. In 
short, I would most respectfully advise him to abandon the 
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thorny ways of politics and turn his attention to his rural 
pursuits. 

The more I reflect upon Mr. Booth’s second letter, the 
greater is my amazement at his coolness and indifference 
toward the project, which, if carried into execution, would be 
beneficial to mutes. 

I can not agree with Mr. Chamberlain that deaf-mutes are 
greater readers and better informed, when a number of them 
are living at the same place, than many who live among the 
hearing. From my own experience, I can say that those in 
this ‘‘last” state are by far the greatest readers. 

I suggest that “ Gestrina” should be located on a naviga- 
ble river, as the inhabitants would avail themselves of sucha 
favorable situation, and commerce with adjacent towns 
might contribute greatly, not merely to enrich their town, 
but also to encourage their domestic industry. 

All the deaf-mutes, who unfortunately cherish such a feel- 
ing as Mr. Confer does, should be under vast obligations to 
Mr. Flournoy, if he could ameliorate their condition. But 
for my own part, I having never been “so shamefully ” 
treated, would be unwilling to take leave of the neighborhood 
where I have ever found the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion and enjoy all the advantages of society, preferring to be 
“ scattered” among the hearing, to taking up my residence 
among stumps. 

Those who are contented with their present condition, will 
find it their interest to stay where they are now. 

Dr. Franklin says: 


“Dig deep the soil your fathers hold, 
And find therein a mine of gold!” 


Yours, &c., 
H. M. 
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IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING DEAF-MUTES SELF-RELIANCE. 


BY J. A. JACOBS, 


Principal of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Danville, Kentucky. 


Tue fact that a few of the pupils of the Kentucky Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, have become wanderers and 
vagabonds, and that we have occasionally been visited with 
pupils from other institutions, of the same character, has often 
painfully impressed me with the importance of teaching deaf- 
mutes tu rely exclusively upon their own labor for support. 
I have never so keenly felt this duty as upon being told, the 
other day, by a friend, that he had recently met one of our 
former pupils, now a married man, upon a steamboat on the 

river, in a destitute condition; and that he had raised a 
small contribution for him, and obtained him a free passage 
to where his wife and family were. This man had been 
a good boy, and was well brought up, and I had not expected 
to hear of his being in such a condition. He was in company 
with his brother-in-law, who was also a mute from another 
institution. 

This information has profoundly deepened my determina- 
tion, henceforward, to admonish our pupils against a wander- 
ing life; to teach them to scorn living upon the sympathies 
of their fellow men; and to reject with indignation the offers 
of money or a free passage in public conveyances; to imitate 
the example of one of their number, who declined all offers, 
kindly presented, of diminished fare, in bringing from a dis- 
tant state his dying wife. 

There are two causes that lead an educated mute, of the 
original character of the one above alluded to, to this course 
of life: first, a desire to see the world—the magnificent 
cities—the glorious rivers—the many objects of interest in 
foreign states, which have been described to him in his own 
beautiful and picturesque vernacular: secondly, the sympa- 
thy which his bereavement every where meets, and the dis- 
position to give him assistance both in money and free fares. 
This kindness of his fellow-men gradually corrupts his integ- 
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rity, and undermines his energy and self-reliance. Who 
will labor-when he finds all his wants gratuitously supplied ? 
The temptation to become a vagabond is almost irresistible, 
and it becomes the duty of the teacher of mutes to fortify 
them against this peculiar exposure, by every means and 
motive that can be used. 

In the early period of our institution, a charity box was 
put up for the contributions of visitors. Its pernicious effects 
upon the minds of the pupils was soon perceived, and it was 
thrown aside. A more corrupting contrivance could hardly 
be conceived, to degrade their minds 

The acquirement of a mechanical trade is apt to lead a 
mute to wandering, and thus to lead ultimately to vagabond- 
ism. Most journeymen who speak, become wanderers, and 
frequently dissipated. The knowledge of a trade at once 
gives a mute the means of travel, and of gratifying the long- 
ing desire to see the world, the pictures of whose glory and 
beauty have so long glowed in his imagination. 

It is melancholy to reflect that the very means which have 
been so benevolently used to elevate him, his education, 
literary and industrial, are thus perverted into the means of 
his ruin. It may therefore be well doubted, whether, in an 
agricultural state, like Kentucky, instruction in mechanical 
trades, but for the habits of industry thereby acquired, would 
not be better laid aside. 

Our larger boys are learning trades, and will continue, in 
order to keep them usefully employed, to learn trades; but it 
is a high gratification to have purchased between thirty and 
forty acres of additional land, and to be able to afford a por- 
tion of our pupils employment, not connected with so much 
danger to their future morals. 

In this connection, I will mention another kindred evil 
against which mutes ought to be warned, and into which 
they may be led, as well by their own inexperience, as by the 
kind indulgence of others—that is,.going in debt. This is 
the rock upon which so many barks are wrecked—the hap- 
piness of so many thousands is blighted, sometimes for life. 
The mute should be taught carefully to avoid it—to earn his 
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oney before he spends it, and to understand that industry 
and economy and avoidance of debt are the sure- means of 
plenty and independence. 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR DEAF-MUTES, NEW YORK. 


In the Annals for January last, the pastor of the Church 
for Deaf-Mutes in New York, gave a continuation of his 
sketches of the progress of this beneficent enterprise. Since 
then, a further step has been taken, and the effort is now 
being made to enable Mr. Gallaudet to devote himself wholly 
to this work. A meeting for this object was held in the 
Lecture Room of the New York Historical Society, May 
19th, 1858, Bishop Potter in the Chair, and the proceedings 
have been published in a pamphlet, from which we propose 
to make some extracts. We are subsequently informed that 
the larger portion of the proposed subscription is made up, 
and that the arrangement will undoubtedly be carried into 
immediate effect. 

A statement was made by Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, the 
Rector of the Church. Of this we copy such portions as 
contain matter that will be new to our readers. 


From Mr. Gallaudet’s Statement. 


Our Church was founded to gather in not only deaf-mutes, 
_ but their children, (who, with but very few exceptions, hear 
and speak,) and all others willing to promote their welfare. 
Our services, held now every Lord’s day in this beautiful 
and appropriate room, where the sittings are free to all, are, 
therefore, conducted vocally morning and evening, and by 
signs inthe afternoon. In this way, a self-supporting parish 
is gradually being built up. Deaf-mutes, by themselves, 
would not be able to maintain a Church; besides, their ming- 
ling with hearing and speaking friends in the pleasant asso- 
ciations of parish life, are a very great advantage to them, as 
intercommunication can be easily established, either by 
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means of writing or using the manual alphabet. Deaf-mutes 
are often present at the vocal services, reading the service 
and the lessons from their prayer-books and bibles—a single 
sign from the minister indicating to them the places. On 
the Sundays when the Holy Communion is administered, 
we see a large number of deaf-mutes at the morning service, 
for they have thus far constituted a majority of our commu- 
nicants. Whenever a brother clergyman favors us with a 
sermon in the evening, this is translated for the benefit of the 
deaf-mutes who are present. When it comes our turn to 
worship in a consecrated temple, free from debt—and to gain 
strength enough to support an assistant minister to be trained 
in the use of the sign-language, preparatory to filling the 
Rector’s place, should he be called away—the two could so 
manage that translations at all the vocal services would ren- 
der them attractive and instructive to the deaf-mute portion 
of the parish. 

_This earnest gaze into the future leads me to digress a 
moment. With our Church fairly established in this city, 
having two clergymen conversant with the sign-language, 
we could be of material service to deaf-mutes residing at a 
distance. In these days of rapid traveling, baptisms, mar- 
riages, visitations to the dying, burials among deaf-mutes, 
could be attended to with but little difficulty through quite a 
wide extent of country. Convocations might be held at 
prominent points, and deaf-mutes exhorted to do their duty 
as Christian men and women. This would open a wide 
field of useful labor. It is understood, of course, that in re- 
ferring to deaf-mutes as members of our parish, and thus 
scattered abroad in the cities and villages of our land, I mean 
educated deaf-mutes, those who, having experienced the 
fostering care of the Institution, have passed out to take their 
parts in the busy hum of life. The Institution and the 
Church each has its appropriate work in leading these chil- 
dren of silence along that gracious pathway whose end is 
eternal life. The pupils of the various institutions of our 
country are blessed with religious services conducted in their 
own chapels by faithful teachers. The mission of this parish 
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is one of peace and good-will to deaf-mute young men and 
women—our own comrades, brethren, standing more emphat- 
ically shoulder to shoulder with us in the great issues of time 
and eternity. 

The number of adult deaf-mutes now residing in New 
York and its suburbs is estimated to be between 125 and 
150. Ican not speak with precision, for as yet I have not 
had the time to make such examinations as would satisfy 
me upon this point. The greater portion are from time to 
time in attendance upon our services, and scarcely a Sun- 
day passes without there being present some deaf-mute 
from a distance, making a visit to the city on business or 
pleasure. Thus it will be seen that, in the very infancy of 
our undertaking, we have the opportunity of ministering to 
no inconsiderable numbers of immortal beings, who, without 
this Church, would be left in a great measure as sheep with- 
out a shepherd. 

Within a few months after our first Sunday service, our 
Building Fund was started. In relation to the necessary 
sum to be obtained, and the best use to be made of it, cir- 
cumstances from time to time have induced us to change our 
views and to modify our plans. We have always tried to 
act for the best, having reference to the future as well as the 
present. The whole amount raised in this fund, from all 
sources, is $19,860.72. From this we paid for our four lots 
on the south side of 26th street, between the 6th and 7th 
Avenues, original cost $16,500 ; interest and expenses, before 
they could be held free from all incumbrances, $1,383.80 ; 
total, $17,883.80. Since then we have paid on these lots, 
for taxes and expenses, $180.73. In connection with our 
removal to this room, in order to insure growth in parish 
strength, and thus contribute to the general success of our 
undertaking, we were obliged to expend for our new organ, 
and fixtures and kneeling-benches—all of which can be used 
in the proposed church—the sum of $658.54. We have 
cash in hand $352.65, and unpaid subscriptions amounting 
to $785—in all $1,137.65, as the nucleus of the sum which 
must yet be raised before we can build. Considering that 
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we are engaged in establishing the only church which, in 
human probability, will ever be called for in this city to take 
special care of deaf-mutes and their families—and that in 
order to make it self-supporting, we must have room for five 
or six hundred persons at the vocal services—it is thought 
that we must secure $25,000, if we would erect an edifice 
suitable to our purpose. Deaf-mutes derive so much pleas- 
ure from the eye, that, without going to any extravagance, it 
seems proper that in their sanctuary for the worship of 
Almighty God, should be seen all the graces of Christian art. 
It is our determination to keep entirely out of debt in carry- 
ing on our undertaking to the result for which we have so 
long prayed and labored, viz. :—the erection of “ St. Ann’s 
Church for Deaf-Mutes.” We secured the building site of 
four lots, so that, in process of time, we might be able to put 
alongside of the church, a building to contain a lecture-room, 
reading-room, library, philosophical and other apparatus, in 
which we could improve the intellectual condition of our 
deaf-mute brethren ; but this plan we must keep in the back- 
ground for the present, though it is important, and I fully 
believe eventually practicable. Give us the church, and 
there I am confident we can collect the faithful, who will 
gradually be able to unfold all our plans for the benefit of 
those who are cut off from so many privileges enjoyed by 
their hearing and speaking companions. 

In relation to our parish funds, I will simply say that with 
$500 a year from Trinity Church, and occasional aid from 
kind friends outside of our parish, we have been able to 
meet the ‘necessary expenses of sustaining our services and 
to pay the Rector a small salary, averaging about $250 a 
year. We have contributed a little to the general objects of 
the church at large, and we have taken care of our sick and 
poor. We receive the offerings of the people from Sunday 
to Sunday. In passing through the ordeal of removal from 
the University to this room—more than doubling our expen- 
ses—we have been a little cramped; though, upon the whole, 
we have greatly improved our condition asa parish. Just at 
present, a very moderate amount of aid from our friends 
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would be timely. Twenty-five dollars would settle every 
claim upon our parish fund. This being paid, I think that 
we shall be able to keep every thing squared up for the 
future, as we are constantly gaining parish strength. 

Shall our work be pushed on to completion? Shall we 
be permitted to worship the Almighty midst consecrated 
courts—our own spiritual home? Do you all say, Yes? If 
so, the time has come for me to make a personal request. I 
desire to be placed in a position in which I can labor with 
more effect for our cause. If my salary at the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb can be made up, I shall deem it my 
duty to resign my connection with it, in order to take vigor- 
ously hold of the important work of completing our Building 
Fund, and to give increased attention to parochial work. 
My income at the Institution is $1,400 a year. To make 
this up, I have a simple plan to propose :—One of our prom- 
inent citizens has a deaf-mute son about seventeen years of 
age. He desires me to begin on the first of next October, 
the instruction of this son for two hours a day. For this I 
should receive $400 a year. I think that the remaining 
$1,000 might be made up by 100 persons subscribing $10 
each for one year, beginning on the first of next October, 
with the understanding that their subscriptions should con- 
tinue another year if necessary. So soon as we can be 
placed in our church edifice, free from debt, I firmly believe 
that all appeals for aid from us to the Church at large will 
cease. My brethren, will you enable me to go to work next 
, fallin earnest? I need not say to my esteemed friend—my 
father’s friend—the venerable President of our noble Institu- 
tion, that in case my proposal meets with favor, I shall resign 
with heart-felt regret the pleasant duties which, under his 
guidance, I have for nearly fifteen years endeavored faithfully 
to discharge. I need not say to all my other dear friends 
there, my co-laborers in an arduous profession, that it will 
for a time seem very strange not to look daily upon their 
familiar faces and to hear cheerful greetings, as we have 
labored for the children whom God has placed in our charge. 
I need not say to the gentlemen who constitute our Board 
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of Directors, that my satisfaction at entering more fully upon 
ecclesiastical work will be tinged with sadness at the thought 
that I must cease to enjoy their uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness. For one and all know that our Institution, and the 
persons connected with it, have ever been objects of deep and 
abiding interest to me. Yes, it will, in many respects, be a 
trial for me to leave the Institution, now entering upon a 
new career of prosperity and usefulness. But, my brethren, 
does not the path of duty now seem to lie in the direction 
which I have indicated? I think it does; and therefore I 
ask you to enable me to walk in this path, that much more 
than has yet been accomplished to promote the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of adult deaf-mutes, may be the result. 


Resolutions offered by Dr. Peet, and adopted. 

After the reading of the foregoing statement, Dr. Peet, the 
President of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb rose and said : 

Mr. Cuartrman:—i hold in my hand some resolutions 
which I desire to submit to the consideration of this meet- 
ing; which, with your permission, I will read in my place, 
and then send them to the chair. 

Resolved, That the enterprise of providing the means of 
religious instruction and public worship for the deaf and 
dumb in this city, as set forth in the statement just made by 
the Rector of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, commends 
itself to the judgment of this meeting, and we cordially 
recommend to Christian philanthropists to encourage and 
sustain it, by individual subscription or otherwise, until its 
completion, and the parish shall become a self-sustaining 
church. 

Resolved, That in order to place the Rector of St. Ann’s 
Church in a position in which he can labor more effectually 
to accomplish the objects he has in view, this meeting re- 
gards with favor the plan to raise $1,000 towards his sup- 
port in 100 annual subscriptions of ten dollars each, and 
continuing, if necessary, till the proposed church edifice is 
consecrated. 
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These resolutions having been seconded by J. O. Bron- 
son, M. D., Dr. Peet spoke as follows :— 


In support of these resolutions, I desire to say a few 
words. Our divine Redeemer said to his disciples, “ The 
poor you kave with you always.” The great majority of 
the deaf and dumb may be said to be embraced in this cate- 
gory, not that the number of this class is disproportionate, 
but because the number of those who are required to labor 
for their support is much greater in every community, than 
that of those who are free from this necessity. Compared 
with the whole population, the wealthy are few. The 
causes of deaf-dumbness exist among all classes, and the 
families of the rich are subject to the visitations of this fear- 
ful calamity as well as others. As nearly as it can be as- 
certained, about three-fifths of those who are thus afflicted, 
are congenital cases, and two-fifths are produced by disease 
or accident. In the latter class, the diseases denominated 
by physicians exanthemata, as scarlet fever and measles, are 
a fruitful source of deafness, and these are not limited by 
climate, or rank, or modes of living; and hence deaf-mutes 
are found in every condition of life. 

When educated, they can minister to their own wants, 
and contribute as well to the productive industry of the 
country as others in the corresponding walks of life; but 
being few in number, and dependent upon the labor of their 
hands for support, and scattered over a wide extent of ter- 
ritory, they can not build institutions of learning, nor houses 
' of worship. It is only in large cities that a sufficient num- 
ber are collected together to justify attempting such an en- 
terprise as the one which we have met to promote this even- 
ing ‘The statistics with regard to the deaf and dumb, in 
this city, contained in the statement which has just been 
submitted, show the importance of securing a permanent 
provision for their religious instruction, by the erection of a 
church edifice and the settlement of a Christian pastor, who 
shall feed them with the bread of knowledge, in a mode 
adapted to their peculiar condition. 
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But it is not my purpose to speak of the value of religious 
institutions as connected with their salvation, by leading 
them to the knowledge of Christ, which, indeed, can not 
be over-estimated ; there are things which affect their phys- 
ical and social well-being which must not be overlooked. 
I have already said they can support themselves; but they 
need the aid of a judicious adviser to obtain suitable situa- 
tions, to secure an adequate compensation for their labor, 
and to invest safely their moderate earnings. As a class, 
they are more credulous than others, believe without ex- 
amination what is told them, and hence are liable to be im- 
posed upon. Without regular employment, they are in 
danger of lapsing into habits of vagrancy which lead to ruin ; 
and without proper care in investing the proceeds of their 
labor, they may lose the earnings of years. As an illus- 
tration of this last remark, I will cite a case of recent occur- 
rence. 

One of our former pupils settled in this city as a journey- 
man mechanic, and by industry and economy, he had, in 
the course of several years, in addition to supporting him- 
self, accumulated about eight hundred dollars, which he left 
in the hands of his employer. In the revulsion of business 
through which this community has recently passed, his em- 
ployer failed, and he lost all that he saved of his hard earn- 
ings. ‘The shock was too great for him to bear; his mind 
became unsettled; he returned to the place of his former 
residence, and there committed suicide by drowning. Now 
if the pastor of this church had been in a condition to look 
after the affairs of this unfortunate man, and had induced 
him, as he might easily have done, to put his money into a 
Savings’ Bank, or otherwise to invest it in good securities, 
this sad catastrophe might have been arrested. 

The importance of pastoral visitation and kind supervi- 
sion and advice, with regard to their temporal affairs, derives 
additional illustration by reference to the condition of the 
deaf and dumb in the city of London. In that metropolis 
there are two thousand deaf-mutes—a number equal to the 
whole population of this class of persons in this State. In 
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the British schools, with few exceptions, no trades are 
taught, and it is a feature of their system to apprentice their 
pupils, on leaving school, to some handicraft, by paying a 
fee to the master. After entering upon his new employ- 
ment, the deaf-mute finds the restraint, exaction, and unre- 
mitted toil of the shop, contrast unfavorably with the study 
and recreation of the school, and without having the rea- 
sonableness of this change in his condition fully explained 
to him, he becomes impatient ; shows his impatience, it may 
be, in acts of insubordination—a misunderstanding ensues, 
his indentures are broken, and he leaves his place. It may 
be that the fault is not wholly to be attributed to him—the 
master may sometimes be to blame. Destitution, vagrancy 
and crime not unfrequently follow. So great, indeed, were 
the evils of such a state of things, that an association of 
gentlemen was formed, some years ago, for the benefit of the 
adult deaf and dumb, to prevent, or remedy tiose evils. 
This society did not contemplate a church organization, 
though it did provide, to some extent, for their religious in- 
struction on the Sabbath; but by the appointment of an 
agent, to obtain for them situations, to protect them in their 
rights, to shield them from temptation, and to encourage 
and aid them to become good citizens. These objects can 
not fail to commend themselves to the good sense of every 
one; for it must be obvious, that under such a state of things 
as that to which I have referred, without some such provi- 
sion, no inconsiderable portion of the benefit of instruction 
must otherwise be lost. 

In respect to openings for employment, the deaf and dumb 
in this country are more favorably situated than in Great 
Britain, or on the continent. Here they are not required 
to go through with a regular apprenticeship, as the condition 
of entering a shop with journeymen mechanics. In the 
hours of recreation and labor, during the progress of their 
education, they acquire a knowledge of the rudiments of a 
trade; and although they can not, in the outset, compete 
with the skill of experience, they are not, as a consequence, 
debarred the opportunity of doing what they can, and of 
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receiving an adequate compensation for their labor. Time 
and some additional instruction will render them good work- 
men, and place them on an equality with their more fa- 
vored brethren. 

Though these considerations are in their favor, the in- 
stances of failure are too many to justify our neglect to af- 
ford them sympathy and kind co-operation in their efforts 
to help themselves. Some of those who have fallen might 
have been saved, had timely aid been rendered. 

For the reasons thus briefly stated, in support of the res- 
olutions, I trust the propriety of adopting them must be 
obvious to this meeting; for if the Rector of St. Ann’s 
Church can be placed in a position to give his whole time 
and attention to the duties of the parish, in addition to 
the regular ministrations of the Sabbath,’ he can perform 
such specific pastoral labors as will bring to his notice the 
condition, circumstances, and wants of every member of his 
flock; and this knowledge, derived from personal observa- 
tion, will point out an intelligent and safe course of action 
adapted to each individual case. 

Should he be sustained in this enterprise which he has 
undertaken, it will, as he has already stated, involve the 
necessity of his relinquishing the post now occupied by him 
in the department of instruction at the Institution. In look- 
ing back upon its history, it seems to me that the provi- 
dence of God has opened the way, and that he has only been 
following its leadings. He has alluded to the feelings which 
must be awakened by the contemplated change. Whatever 
regrets he may feel in relinquishing labors rendered easy 
by long experience—in severing ties strengthened by daily 
intercourse, and in giving up pleasant scenes and familiar 
faces and associations—their poignancy will be assuaged by 
the belief that he is pursuing the pathway of duty, in ac- 
cordance with the indications of Providence. 

Mr. Gallaudet has made an allusion to myself and the 
Institution with which we are connected. I cordially re- 
ciprocate the kind feelings of personal regard and attach- 
ment which he has expressed, and shail regret, not less than 
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himself, his retirement from his present field of labor. At 
the same time, should his appeal to this meeting and the 
Christian public be responded to, he will have my best 
wishes and prayers for his success. His father was my 
friend, and we labored together for several years in the same 
benevolent work. I rejoice that the mantle of the father 
has fallen upon the son; and as the former introduced the 
art of deaf-mute instruction into the country, so the latter 
is about to carry out, not indeed what was once contem- 
plated—the establishment of a community of deaf-mutes— 
but a scheme for their higher civilization and spiritual good. 

In the hope,sir, that these resolutions will be adopted by 
this meeting, I conclude these brief remarks as I began, by 
quoting from the words of our Saviour :— 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Dr. Peet having finished his remarks, Mr. Josiah Jones, 
a deaf-mute vestryman of the parish, made a short address 
in the sign-language, which was translated orally by the 
Rector. He alluded to the great advantages which his breth- 
ren and himself had in the services of this church, and 
expressed his gratitude to all who had thus far aided in fos- 
tering and sustaining it. He spoke of the earnest desire 
which deaf-mutes felt that the proposed edifice should be 
built as speedily as possible. He contrasted the condition of 
a deaf-mute person, enfeebled by disease, enjoying the visits 
‘of a pastor who could converse freely with him in the sign- 
language, with one who was deprived of this privilege. 
Deaf-mutes in health and strength could converse with cler- 
gymen by writing; but when upon beds of severe sickness, 
their fingers could not guide a pencil. He thought that the 
deaf-mutes of this city were happy in having a pastor who 
could visit them in their troubles, baptize their children, 
perform their marriage ceremonies, and attend to their fune- 
rals. In his whole manner, Mr. Jones showed the deep in- 
terest which he took in the prosperity of this church. 
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Dr. Eigenbrodt followed in a few words expressive of his 
cordial good will towards the undertaking to which his bro- 
ther in the ministry had devoted himself. After a graceful 
allusion to language as God’s gift to man, he dwelt for a 
moment upon this new language of signs, through which 
the blessed truths of the Gospel could be made known to 
those who had been deprived of their hearing. He heartily 
approved the resolutions which had been introduced by the 
President of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
thought that if Mr. Gallaudet had faith enough in the 
cause which he had espoused, to induce him to give upa 
salary which was pledged by the State of New York, and 
throw himself for temporary support upon the subscriptions 
of individuals, surely one hundred persons could readily be 
found who would be willing to make up the sum for which 
he asked. 

Mr. G. C. W. Gamage, a deaf-mute instructor in the In- 
stitution, in an address by signs, which was translated orally, 
called attention to the fact that the Institution was now so 
distant from the populous portions of the city that deaf- 
mutes residing here were cut off from the privileges of the 
chapel, and therefore absolutely needed this church. He 
said that his deaf-mute brethren here in the city had been 
in the habit of assembling for worship and instruction for 
upwards of five years in hired rooms, and thought that the 
time had come to hasten forward the erection of the church, 
on the site which was now owned free from debt. He hoped 
that his friend, Mr. Gallaudet, would be sustained in all his 
efforts to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of adult 
deaf-mutes. 

Dr. R. Ogden Doremus, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Thirteenth-street Medical College, expressed his great grati- 
fication at what he had seen and heard, and gave it as his 
decided opinion that the Rector of St. Ann’s would without 
any doubt be sustained in devoting himself more fully to 
the interests of his parish. He knew that the public desired 
this undertaking to succeed. Although he was attached to 
the Dutch Reformed Church, he heartily sympathized with 
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this whole movement, and pledged himself for ten subscrip- 
tions towards the Rector’s salary. George F’. Nesbitt, Esq., 
pledged himself for five. 

Mr. James Beatty, a deaf-mute communicant of the parish, 
came forward, and said by signs that his feelings would not 
allow him to remain silent. He graphically contrasted his 
condition in Ireland, with his present privileges ina church 
where he could understand the services and the sermon. 
He expressed his deep gratitude to the Rectar for all his 
kindness, and to the Bishop for confirming his +wo oldest 
daughters. 

Bishop Potter then briefly summed up the prominent 
points which had been made in the different addresses of the 
evening, and said it was evident that the proposed church 
should be built as soon as practicable, and that the Rector 
should be enabled to devote himself more thoroughly to the 
interests of the parish. He dwelt particularly upon the 
deep feeling which the deaf-mutes themselves had manifested 
in this undertaking for their benefit, and closed with an ear- 
nest exhortation to Christian people to help it forward with 
their sympathy, their money and their prayers. 

The resolutions offered by Dr. Peet were then unanimously 
adopted. 


A FAREWELL.* 


*Tis our last hour together! Oh my friends, 
A very little while and we must part. 
We would be cheerful, and yet sorrow blends 
Even with our joy, and shadows o’er the heart. 
Tis our last hour together! How we start, 
And backward trace the short eventful year! 
Oft our thoughts pause, then onward swiftly dart ; 
How very much of joy, and hope, and fear, 
Lie in the past ; how many memories sanctified and dear ! 


* Composed by a semi-mute young lady, a pupil in the Missouri Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and read at the examination at the close of the session, in 
1857. 
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My Teachers! Ever in this grateful heart, 
Shall the remembrance of your kindness live ; 
Yours is a sacred and a noble part ; 
Well have ye filled it; unto each I give 
Deep earnest thanks, and I should need reprieve 
Of our brief time my gratitude to tell ; 
Weak words like these may not my heart relieve ; 
Your love and care have been a mighty spell, 
To guide my wayward will: my Teachers, fare ye well ! 


What shall I say to you, old friends, whom I have met 
Each day in study, or in pastime free ? 
Our lives have been bound up together; we have sat 
Round the same board, mingled in woe or glee ; 
We who have shared one mutual home, Oh, we 
So long together, must be severed now, 
The dear familiar faces which I see 
Around me, ‘soon will vanish ;—tell me how, 
When will ye think of me? Will ye remember, or forgetful grow # 


Remember me when I am gone afar, 
Soon we shall rest, each in a quiet home; 
But, Oh! let Memory be a shining star 
To light our lives. When twilight shadows come, 
And the light fades from Heaven’s azure dome, 
Give me one thought—TI ask it for the sake 
Of our old friendship ; and though I should roam 
’Mid brighter scenes, oft shall remembrance wake, 
And of the past a grateful survey take. 


When shall we meet again? Shall we all meet 2 
Even as we part, our young hearts beating high ; 
With the same sparkling eyes and bounding feet, 
Will Autumn find us all, ’neath its calm sky ? 
The future lies before us unrevealed ; yet why, 
Why do I sadden you with doubts and fears ? 
Our Father knoweth best ; then let us try 
To cast upon him all our burdening cares, 
Let us on hopefully, and check regretful tears. 


Teachers and School-mates! For each one I breathe 
Pure heart-warm wishes ; may Heaven’s blessing fall 
Upon each head; may sweet contentment wreath 
Each face with smiles ; may peace be with you all! 
Farewell, dear friends ; and whatso’er befall, 
Oft shall remembrance of past hours dispel 
Feelings of sadness; oft will I recall 
Each face ;—how swells my heart with thoughts I may not tell ! 
God’s grace be with ye,—once more, fare ye well! 
LAURA. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


[ Written by Miss Redden, the young lady, a pupil of the Missouri Insti- 
tution, who indited the farewell verses preceding. ] 


BetTweEEN a well educated deaf-mute and another of the 
same age who has never been under instruction, there is as 
wide a contrast as can well be imagined. Before going 
through a course of instruction and discipline, the deaf and 
dumb are guided almost wholly by instinct and their animal 
passions. They have no more opportunity of cultivating 
the intellect and reasoning faculties than the savages of Pat- 
agonia, or the North American Indians. Nay, not so much. 
These savages may be considered more advanced in an intel- 
lectual point of view, than the uneducated mute. The 
Indian has some idea of a Supreme being; the mute, none. 
The savage hears the many voices of Nature—the song of 
the birds—the sighing of the wind through the trees—the 
murmvr of the waters—the voice of the storm. To the 
mute all is dead silence; and his facilities for communicat- 
ing with others the most limited to be imagined. Which, 
then, has the most advantages, the savage, with his harsh 
but copious dialect, his erroneous but strong ideas of a De- 
ity, or the mute, in the midst, of civilized society, but sur- 
rounded by a blank silence, with no means of communicat- 
ing or receiving abstract ideas, with a language barely 
sufficient for the common wants of nature, and with no idea 
‘ of God? This is no fancy picture of my own painting, it is 
stern reality. And oh! if praise is due to those who go to 
shed upon the benighted mind of the heathen the blessed 
gospel light, how much is not due to those who spend their 
lives in efforts to reach the immortal mind when its two 
greatest portals are closed to this outward world forever! 
Think of it, friends! A human being, born, perhaps, with 
the noblest intellectual endowments; with a mind which, if 
allowed the same facilities in common with others, might 
become one of the master spirits of the age; but alas! the 
ear is closed to all outward sound, the lips are sealed in 
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silence never to be broken on earth. All honor, then, to those 
who undertake to open communication with the “silent 
one,” thus cut off from all communication with his fellows. 

It is one of the most interesting sights in the world to 
watch a mute, whose mind is just beginning to come out of 
its dormant state, after he has mastered the first rudiments 
of instruction, and is beginning to comprehend what is 
taught him. ‘The countenance before so inanimate and va- 
cant, becomes bright and intelligent. His movements are 
quick and nervous. His eye, sparkling with awakened 
thought, is ever turning to some new object of which he 
would seek information. It seems as though he can not 
learn fast enough. Life wears a new aspect for him, it is 
all rose-hued ; and the joy of being abie to communicate 
with others, and to be understood and sympathized with by 
them, is almost too great for him. Every glance, every move- 
ment shows that the mind within has at last been aroused, 
and is seeking to free itself from the fetters which have so 
long enthralled it. From the moment that the mute begins 
to think, we date a new era in his mental existence. 

Signs are the natural language of the mute. Writing 
may be used in his intercourse with others, but when con- 
versing with those who are, like himself, deprived of hearing 
and speech, you will always, find that he prefers signs to 
every other mode of intercourse; and every other established 
means of communicating his thoughts, no matter what facil- 
ity he may have acquired in it,is no more nor less than what a 
foreign language is to those who hear and speak. It may 
be never so well Jearned, but still it is foreign. And this, I 
believe, is just as it should be. Pantomime is the language 
Nature has provided for the mute, and he should never be 
discouraged in making signs. ‘Teach him to articulate if 
you can, make him a good writer if you will, but you will 
find, if he has his own choice, signs will always be the 
medium of his intercourse with others. It is right. Doyou 
not all love your mother tongue? Then why should not the 
mute prefer his own language to any other? The language 
of signs is not, as some may imagine, a confused jargon. 
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Signs, when used by one well versed in them, can be made 
to convey the most subtle and abstract ideas. They are a 
language built up like any other; and those who would ac- 
quire it perfectly and thoroughly must make it a life-study. 
Yet it is not to be denied, that as a means of intercourse 
with the world, it fails utterly ; but we use his own language 
to convey to the mute the knowledge of that which is for- 
eign, and signs are the chief means of instructing him in 
written language. 

There are but few instances of the deaf and deaf-dumb 
having attained literary eminence. It must be partly because 
the mind, in most cases, does not rise above the common 
level; and partly because the language of signs, from its 
peculiar structure, disqualifies them for expressing their 
thoughts in written language. How could we expect an 
English poet to excel in writing French rhymes? And thus 
a mute may be never so eloquent when expressing his 
thoughts in pantomime, butbe utterly powerless to reproduce 
the same on paper. Massieu and Clerc are brilliant instan- 
ces of what perseverance may accomplish But does any 
one doubt that if these men had been blessed with hearing 
and speech, their acquirements would have been much more 
extensive and varied? Dr. Kitto and Charlotte Elizabeth 
are noble examples of the triumph of intellect over all obsta- 
cles. And here the light of genius burned brightly, in spite 
of disadvantages. But each of them became deaf after 
they had acquired speech, and distinct ideas of language. 
Semi-mutes have an immense advantage over those who are 
born deaf. A child endowed with hearing learns incidentally 
and without effort, things which it requires years of patient 
toil to teach the mute. 

But yet, do not think that our lotis all dark; that because 
the many glad sounds of earth fall not upon our ears, and 
no words of affection or endearment pass our lips, all sources 
of happiness are closed to us. Oh! no, no. Our God is a 
tender and merciful Father, and well has he provided for his 
« silent ones.” We can read upon your faces the emotions 
of your minds as if they were written in a book. All the 
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worid of nature is open to our eager gaze; and the eye 
almost supplies the deficiencies of the ear. Our life has 
much of sunshine; and our Father, in His all seeing wisdom, 
has blessed the greater part of us with buoyant spirits and 
quick sympathies. We are much more inclined to enjoy the 
present moment, than to repine for the past or doubt the 
future. And if sometimes a deep yearning for those bless- 
ings which we see you enjoying, but which are denied to us, 
dims for a moment the mirthful light of our eyes, it is soon 
swept away by the dear remembrance of our Father’s prom- 
ise, for we know “ He doeth all things well.” And when we 
reach our heavenly home, the deaf ear will be unsealed, and 
the mute voice gush out in glorious melody, to be hushed 
no more through all eternity. And this sweet hope, this dear 
assurance, gives me strength to say, with hedd bowed in 
meek submission, “ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight!” 

I can not close without adding a few remarks in reference 
to our own Institution, in which it is but natural that I should 
take a deep interest. If I were to take you back, four years 
agone, and show you a little group of scholars gathered 
around a single teacher, in an unfinished frame building, you 
would scarcely recognize the germ of the present rapidly 
growing and prosperous Institution. Yet the most of those 
pupils, and that teacher, are gathered together in this room 
before you now. And we, as we look back upon that “ small 
beginning,” feel indeed that our teacher’s efforts in behalf of 
the deaf and dumb of Missouri, has been crowned with a 
noble success. In the short space of four years, an institu- 
tion for mutes has been built up in Missouri inferior to none, 
we will venture to say, in the South or West. Our progress 
has indeed been rapid. That it may long continue is the 
earnest prayer of the writer. Why should not Missouri 
have an institution for the deaf and dumb equal to any in 
the United States? It is quite possible, if we only receive 
aid and encouragement. Let our motto be, “ Upward and 
Onward,” and with God’s help many of the “children of 
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silence ” shall yet go forth from our Institution trained for the 
struggle of life, to bless the prayers of anxious parents and 
friends. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. CLERC. 


We mentioned in our last number that Mr. Clere was 
about retiring from the place he has so Jong and honorably 
filled in the American Asylum. He made his congé at the 
close of the term, April 28th, 1858; on which occasion he 
gave a parting address to the Instructors and the pupils of 
the Asylum, who were assembled with some other friends in 
the chapel of the Institution. 

Mr. Clere gave a brief review of his history, particularly as 
connected with the Asylum. He dwelt with much pleasure 
upon the unbroken harmony which had always subsisted 
between him and all with whom he had been associated 
here; also of his happiness in his domestic relations. When 
he proposed to unite himself with Mrs. Clerc, the marriage 
of deaf-mutes with each other was objected to by many 
friends, and even by Mr. Gallaudet. It was feared they 
would suffer too many inconveniences; also that the number 
of deaf-mutes would thereby be multiplied. But such fears 
had proved groundless. Mr. Clerc related how the first thing 
he did, on the birth of his first child, was to satisfy himself 
by experiment that the child could hear, and how pleased he 
was to find that the discouraging predictions of his friends 
had failed to come to pass. Now, many deaf-mutes were 
happily married, and several of his hearing friends had mar- 
ried deaf-mutes, and with only now and then a deaf child 
among their offspring. Mr. Clerc also addressed some ap- 
propriate words of advice to the pupils. 

Mr. Clerc has been forty-two years connected with the Asy- 
lum, and had previously, as he stated, served ten years as an 
Instructor in the Paris Institution, having thus been constantly 
employed in this good work for over half a century! He is 
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certainly entitled, as a veteran soldier, to repose quietly on 
his laurels, the remainder of his days. He has seen twenty 
institutions for the deaf and dumb springing up and estab- 
lished in this western world, as centres of light for his fellow 
deaf-mutes, over whom, before he came, there rested every- 
where an impenetrable night of mental darkness. The in- 
structors in these schools have all, either directly or indirectly, 
derived from him the art and method of instruction here 
practised. He has therefore, very properly, feelings as of a 
father toward these institutions and their nnmerous benefi- 
ciaries. 

Mr. Clere is now over seventy-three years old, and enjoys 
a remarkably green and vigorous old age. Indeed, such was 
his native vigor of constitution, that he has seldom, if ever, 
been disabled for duty by illness, a single day, since his first 
connection with the Asylum. So accustomed is he to regu- 
lar work, that it will take him some time to accommodate 
himself to different habits of life. We trust he will enjoy 
yet many years of quiet repose aiter a life so well spent, and 
will long remain among us, to remind us of the past, and en- 
courage us to strive after still higher and more beneficent 
results in the future. 


Complimentary Resolutions. 


At a meeting of the Instructors of the American Asylum 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, on the 28th of 
April, 1858, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas, Mr.- Laurent Clere has this day resigned his 
office as Instructor in this Institution, in consequence of 
advancing years, 

Resolved, 'That we take this occasion to express our high 
appreciation of the long-continued and faithful labors of Mr. 
Clere in this Institution, and especially of the important ser- 
vices rendered by him during the period of its infancy. 

Resolved, That we gratefully recognize that good Provi- 
dence by which Mr. Clerc was led to these shores, and made 
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instrumental in the introduction here of that system of deaf- 
mute instruction, which has since been so widely extended, 
and of the excellence of which he is of himself a signal illus- 
tration. 

Resolved, That as he now withdraws from this Institu- 
tion, with which he has been so long identified, we bid Mr. 
Clere a respectful and affectionate farewell, proffering our 
warmest wishes for his personal happiness, and our hope that 
he may be spared yet many years to witness the increasing 
fruits of the good work to which his life has been devoted. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be signed by 
each member of this body, and presented to Mr. Clerc, and 
that copies be furnished for publication to the American 
Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, and to the daily journals of 
this city. 

Reply by Mr. Clerc. 


To the Principal and Instructors of the American Asylum 
for the education of the Deaf and Dumb. 


GENTLEMEN, 

For the Resolutions which you have seen fit to pass on 
my resignation as Professor at the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and published in the Hartford papers of this day, 
please to receive my heartfelt thanks, as also for the courtesy 
which has been extended to me since your connection with 
it. From its foundation, I can with truth affirm that my 
best capacities have been wholly devoted to it, and while 
_ life lasts, my heart will cling to it with the truest and deep- 
est affection. I leave it in a very flourishing condition, and 
I trust that it will stand from generation to generation, to 
attest what you, Gentlemen, by your ability, energy, faith- 
fulness and perseverance, are endeavoring to do, “to increase 
the fruits of the good work to which my life has been de- 
voted.” 

That the blessing of God may rest on the Principal and 
his Assistants, and the Asylum, is the sincere prayer of 

LAURENT CLERC. 

Hartrorp, Asytum Hix, June 14th, 1858, 
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NOTICES OF INSTITUTIONS, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM. 


Tue Forty-second Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, (for the year end- 
ing April, 1858,) is occupied mostly with a statement of the 
events and changes of the year, concerning the Asylum. 
Mention is made of the decease of three of the Board of 
Directors, namely, Messrs. James H. Wells, David Watkin- 
son, and A. W. Butler. Messrs. Wells and Watkinson were 
among the original members of the Board, and Mr. Wells 
was Treasurer of the Asylum from 1817 to 1887. The 
deaths of four pupils are mentioned; which were noticed at 
the time in the obituary record of the ANNaLs. 

Mr. Edward M. Gallaudet had resigned his office as In- 
structor, to take charge of the Columbia Institution, and Mr, 
William Henry Sutton, a graduate of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity of this State, had taken his place. Mr. Clerc had ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect at the close of the year. 
Appropriate notice is taken of his past services. Mr. Alvin 
Sage, the master of the shoe shop for twenty-seven years 
past, also retires from his place, and was to be succeeded by 
Mr. William H. Wiley. Since the Report was made, Mr. 
Wiley has entered upon his duties, and the shop has been 
fitted up with the modern appliances for turning off rapid 
work. The improvement promises well. The Principal had 
exhibited some of the pupils before the Legislatures of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and 
in compliance with his sugg: stions, some modifications, not 
specified, had been made in the provisions for the support of 
their beneficiaries. 

The Appendix of this Report gives an e’»stract of the con- 
tents of the early Reports of the Asylum, as far as the four- 
teenth; thus comprising all that were published while Mr. 
Gallaudet was Principal. This will be valuable and conven- 
ient for reference. Specimens of composition are also ap- 
pended. 
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The whole number of pupils, including those admitted 
and those graduated, was two hundred and forty-six. The 
expenses of the year were over $38,500. The Principal is 
Rev. William W. Turner. The number of. classes, under 
separate instructors, is thirteen. There are also a female 
teacher of articulation, a special teacher, who gives lessons 
in drawing, and another in penmanship. Location, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


NEW YORK, 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, (for 1857,) opens with a 
reference to the change in its relations to the State,—the 
proposition made by the Board of Directors to transfer the 
property of the Institution to the State, and to make it in 
form and name a State Institution, having been accepted by 
the Legislature. We learn that this measure has not yet 
gone into effect so as to relieve the Board from the charge 
of the property, owing to delay on the part of the subsequent 
Legislature to make the necessary arrangements. The 
value of the property transferred was about five hundred 
thousand dollars, under incumbrances to the amount of one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

The number of pupils at the date of the Report was three 
hundred and two, not quite so many as the year previous. 
Two hundred and thirty-three were beneficiaries of the State, 
and sixteen of the city of New York, and seventeen of the 
State of New Jersey. Thirty-three were supported wholly 
or in part by their friends, and three by the Institution. 

The disbursements for the year, aside from the building 
fund, were $59,750.67. Some portion of this, however, 
would not come under the head of ordinary expenses. 

The buildings were not yet fully completed. The school- 
house had been finished, but the shops and other out build- 
ings were still to be erected. The health enjoyed speaks 
well for the salubrity of the new site. ‘Three of the gradu- 
ates, however, died soon after the close of the term. The 
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decease of three members of the Board is also noticed,— 
Messrs. Averill, Cornell and Seymour. 

Mr. Jacob Van Nostrand had resigned his place as Instruc- 
tor, after nineteen years of service, to take the charge of the 
new institution in Texas. Mr. Warring Wilkinson, a grad- 
uate of Union College, and Miss Abbe Lavinia Hubbell had 
been appointed as permanent teachers. There are fifteen 
classes under separate instructors. The Institution is super- 
intended by H. P. Peet, LL. D., President. 

Much satisfaction is expressed in the success of the High 
Class. The Appendix gives the Report of the annual exam- 
ination of the High Class, by S. S. Randall, Esq., and of the 
other classes by Mr. Beekman, one of the Directors. 

The latter portion of the Report is occupied with a sketch 
of the principles which lie at the foundation of the system 
of instruction pursued. While the general views expressed 
commend themselves to us as sound, there are one or two 
subordinate points to which we have a mind to take excep- 
tion. When erroneous or questionable assumptions have 
become currently adopted, their repeated indorsement by 
high authority ought not to pass unnoticed. It is represented 
as the fundamental doctrine of De lEpée, that “ the deaf 
and dumb can not attach their ideas directly to the written 
forms of words,” and hence that signs must “serve as inter- 
mediaries between the written word and the idea.” Mr. Ja- 
cobs has made the same statement in confirmation of his 
own theory. Now, by referring to Vol. [. No: 2, of the An- 
NALS, there will be found a sketch of the Abbé de l’Epée’s 
history, prepared by the late editor of this work, and taken 
substantially from Bebian’s Eloge. It is there stated as the 
principle with which De l Epée started, “ that there is no more 
natural and necessary connection between abstract ideas and 
the articulate sounds which strike the ear, than there is between 
the same ideas and the written characters that address them- 
selves to the eye.’ We are not aware that this was ever 
retracted, His method of instruction was not absolutely 
inconsistent with this, though, had he rightiy applied and 
fully recognized this great truth as a practical principle, we 
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think he would have elaborated a method less defective than 
the one he actually bequeathed to his successors. All this, 
of course, works in favor of Dr. Peet’s main drift and aim. 

There is yet another point in which Dr. Peet coincides with 
Mr. Burnet and others, and which he has presented also in 
his article in this number of the Annals, which we would 
have undergo a re-examination. We refer to the supposed 
necessity on the part of deaf-mutes, in the recognition or 
recollection of a word, that they should go through the word 
letter by letter, instead of apprehending the word as a unit. 
As spoken words are divided into syllables instead of letters, 
it is conceived that those who speak have thus an advantage 
over the deaf and dumb in respect to reading and remember- 
ing language, or using it as aninstrument of thought. Now, 
let a person watch the operations of his own mind, as he reads, 
either mentally or aloud. Does not the recollection of the word 
as a unit, pictured by the eye, precede the recollection orrepeti- 
tion of the sound, and of course the division of the word into 
syllables? Does not the eye run ahead of the voice or the 
(mental) ear? Do we not pass many words without divid- 
ing them, to the eye, into syllables, at all? Otherwise, how 
are we sometimes in writing, at a loss how the word should 
best be divided between the end and beginning of a line ? 
Now, if we who speak can apprehend written words as units, 
certainly the deaf and dumbcan dothe same. If we can do 
it more rapidly than we can speak, they can also. We re- 
ject also the idea that deaf-mutes are under any necessity of 
stopping to spell the words on their fingers, or to go through 
the act of writing them, either actually or in their minds. 
Nor, in the majority of cases do we think they do this in 
fact. Otherwise, how is it that they often mistake one word, 
presented to the eye, for another somewhat similar, both of 
the words being quite familiar to them and well-known ? 
They read slowly as long as their knowledge of language is 
imperfect, just as we read slowly a foreign language, or our 
own when we encounter an unusual style not familiar to us. 

It is a mistake to suppose that words are less complex for 
being divided into syllables, than as composed merely of let- 
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ters. In the word happy, the spoken syllable hap is composed 
of at least three elements, which have to be recognize. y 
the mind as distinctly as the three letters. It is not hat, nor 
had, nor has, and so on; neither is it hop, nor hip, and so 
forth; and these distinctions the mind has to make. 

But we did not intend to go into a disquisition on these 
matters, and have set down these hints quite hastily. We 
will merely add that on the second of these points, we think 
the differences in mental constitution, or acquired habits, 
should be taken into consideration. Some persons have a 
better faculty of recognizing and remembering visible forms 
than others; while with some persons audible impressions 
take a stronger hold. Each gives the possessor its special 
advantages in respect to language; and minds thus differ- 
ently constituted, do not operate upon words in precisely the 
same manner. 


LOUISIANA. 


We have the Sixth Annual Report of the Louisiana Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, (for 1857.) A 
note attached to the Report informs us that the buildings 
were completed in February, 1858, and in March a iegisla- 
tive appropriation of $45,725.60 freed the Institution from 
debt; and $14,500 was granted for support during the cur- 
rent year. It is added, “ These structures are believed to be 
unsurpassed in architectural beauty, solidity and convenience 
by those of any similar Institution in the world. Their cost 
has been $207,126.24, or, including architectural services, say 
$220,000.” 

The Institution is under James S. Brown, A. M., General Su- 
perintendent, who is assisted in the mute department by a male 
and a female teacher, both deaf-mutes. The number of pu- 
pils during the year, including the blind, was sixty. The 
term of instruction is intended to be generally seven years. 
The location is Baton Rouge, La. 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


The Address which was delivered by Mr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
Principal of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
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Dumb and the Blind, on the occasion of the exhibition of 
his pupils in the old Representatives Hall, in January, has 
been published, and is a highly creditable performance. 
Congress, at its last session, made an appropriation of three 
thousand dollars, which is an addition to the $150 per annum 
for each pupil, previously granted. We understand there 
are about a dozen deaf-mute pupils, and half as man blind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A DEAF-MUTE PRODIGY OF LEARNING. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Elijah Tracy of Lempster, N. H. 
for directing our attention to a paragraph from a Paris cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, pub- 
lished in that paper in February last. We had previously 
cut a short paragraph from some paper, giving substantially 
the same facts on the authority of the Ocean, published at 
Brest. The following is from the Philadelphia paper:— 

“Probably very few among your readers ever heard of 
Johannes Michel Moser, a native of the old town of Ratisbon, 
in Bavaria, and now living in the maritime city of Brest, in 
France; yet this same Johannes is one of the most singular 
and note-worthy natural phenomena of the day. Born deaf 

and dumb, and having received very little education beyond 
what he has contrived to accomplish for himself, he has ac- 
quired the most intimate acquaintance with fifteen lan- 
guages, viz., the fourteen principal living tongues of the 
North and; South of Europe, and the Latin, which he writes 
with astonishing facility. He is, moreover, an arithmetician 
of the first order, executing the most complex and difficult 
numerical calculations with the rapidity and precision of a 
calculating machine. Of amiable temper and gentle man- 
ners, he amazes all who see him by the extent of his knowl- 
edge, and the ease with which, by the aid of signs or of 
writing, he converses with those who are introduced to him. 
As to his writing, such is his command of the pen, that he 
writes with equal facility all the European characters, and 
backwards as well as forwards.” 
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RAILROAD PERIL AND ESCAPE. 


ALL our readers will have known more or less of the de- 
tails of the disaster on the Erie Railroad, on the fifteenth of 
this month of July, and of the narrow escape of Prof. I. L. 
Peet and family, with several deaf-mutes under his care. By 
the breaking of a rail, the two hindermost of a train of six 
cars, were precipitated down an embankment forty feet high. 
Mr. Peet and his company were in the rear car, the same 
which contained the six persons who were killed. His party 
consisted of himself, his wife, child and nurse, his sister-in- 
law, and Misses Eastman, Christy and Barry, and Masters 
Barnes and Paddock, pupils of the Institution. 

The following is extracted from a letter in the New York 
Times, by Rev. Dr. Prime, who was in one of the forward 
cars. 

“ Among the injured, are Professor I. L. Peer, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
his wife and child, his wife’s sister and several deaf-mutes. 
Mrs. Peet and Miss Barry, a deaf-mute, were quite seriously 
injured, but they are now doing well, and are out of all dan- 
ger. One of the most heart- “ending incidents connected 
with this melancholy occurrence was the screaming of the 
deaf-mutes, which could be heard at a long distance, and 
which greatly aggravated the horror of the scene. 

To detail its incidents would be as impossible as to re- 
hearse a horrible dream. When I reached the car I heard a 
familiar voice, and making my way towards .it, stepped in 
the darkness upon a dead man. I soon reached Prof. Peet, 
and found him supporting his wife’s head. Both were igno- 
rant of what had become of their babe, or of any other mem- 
ber of their party often. I heard a child’s voice on the other 
side of the car, and rushing around towards it, asked one who 
had taken it up, whose child it was. The mother frantically 
exclaimed, “It is my child,” and pressed it to her heart as if 
afraid I was about to claim it. I soon found the child of my 
friend, in the arms of a person who was carrying it up the 
embankment. The babe was only slightly injured. It was 
asleep on the seat when the cars were thrown off the track, 
and no one could tell where it was found. One deaf-mute 
was reported to be dead, and I went, at the request of a gen- 
tleman, to identify him, but he revived, and is doing well.” 
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MARRIAGES. 

In Christ’s Church, Hartford, Conn., May 18th, by the 
Rector, Rev. R. M. Abercrombie, Mr. J. C. Butu, an In- 
structor in the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and Miss Juuia P. Sareeant, only child of William M. Sar- 
geant, Esq., of Galveston, Texas. 

In Hartford, Conna., July 20th, by Rev. Dr. Hawes, Mr. 
Epwarp M. Ga.tuaupet, Principal of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, and Miss Jane 
M. Fessenven, daughter of Edson Fessenden, Esq., of Hart- 
ford. 

At Sacramento, California, May 26th, Mr. James Guass, 
and Miss E.tuen D. McCourtney, both deaf-muies, educated 
at the Ohio Institution. 

May 27th, Mr. Petatian J. Wrient, (graduated at 
American Asylum, 1849,) and Miss Mary A. Larrerry, 
(American Asylum, 1856.) They live at Lowell, Mass. 

June 2d, Mr. Jonataan Buxton, (American Asylum, 
1852,) of South Danvers, Mass., and Miss Susan P. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, Of South Reading, Mass. ‘The lady is not deaf; 
she is a sister of Mr. W. M. Chamberlain, and thus has be- 
come an adept in the sign-language. The pair reside at 
South Reading. 

In February, Mr. Joun R. Corton, (American Asylum, 
1843,) and Miss Carrie A. Reprern, of Fulton City, Illinois, 
a semi-mute, educated at Jacksonville. They live in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

DEATHS. 

At Windsor Locks, Conn., May 26th, 1858, Miss Ann 
Ryan, aged nearly thirteen years. She had been a pupil of 
the American Asylum a year and a half,—went home to 
spend the Spring vacation, and was there taken with scarlet 
fever, which terminated fatally. 

At East Lyme, Conn., Miss Mary G. Surra, aged nearly 
eighteen years. She*had been two years and a half a pupil 
in the American Asylum,—went home March 2d, in conse- 
quence of bleeding of the lungs, and continued to decline till 
June 21st, when she died. 

In Lynn, Mass., in June, of consumption, Mrs. Wuitney, 
(Sally Jackson, American Asylum, 1825.) Her husband 
not a mute. 

In Reading, Mass., July 2d, of consumption, Mrs. Wi- 
KINSON, (Lucy Ham, American Asylum, 1851,) wife of Sam- 
uel Wilkinson. She has left two children. 

Atthe New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, June 
2d, of consumption, Wia, an African deaf-mute, a native of 
Cape Palmas,—arrived from Africa last fall. 
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NUMBERS OF THE ANNALS WANTED. 


WE have occasional calls for back numbers of the ANNALS. 
Our supply of Vol. I. No. 1, Vel. IV. No. 4, and Vol. V. 
No. 3, is almost exhausted; and we have but few copies 
left of Vol. I. No.2, Voi. III. No. 2, and Vol. V. No. 5. If 
any of our friends have copies to spare, we should like to 
obtain them. 


AN INSTRUCTOR WANTED. 


The Va. Institution forthe Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 
June 29th, 1858. 
Porter, Esq., Editor of the Annals: 

Dear S1r:— Will you do us the favor to advertise in the 
July number of the Annals, that there is a vacancy in the 
corps of teachers of the deaf-mute department of this Insti- 
tution, which our Board of Visitors will fill on the 5th of 
September next. Applicants are requested to forward their 
testimonials to me, and to state the lowest salary they would 
be willing to accept. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
J. C. M. Meriuuat, Principal. 


THE CONVENTIONS. 


Tue Firth CoNnventTION oF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE Dear anp Duns, will meet at Jacksonville, Ill., on the 
second Wednesday of August, 18958. 


Tue Turrp ConvenTION oF THE New 
LAUDET AssociaTION OF Dear-Murss, will be held at 
Worcester, Mass., on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
Sept. 8, 9, and 10, 1858. It is desired that those who 
attend should arrive on Tuesday, Sept. 7, if possible. 


For further particulars, see the Notices of these Conven- 
tions in the Annals for April. 
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Tne AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUM is a quarterly publication, appearing in the months 
of January, April, July, and October. Hach number will 
contain at least sixty-four pages of matter, principally original 
on subjects appertaining to the deaf and dumb; consisting in 
part also of contributions from deaf-mutes and other reading 


for their use. Communications relating to the ANNALS may be, 


addressed to the Editor, or to W. W. Turner, Chairman of 


the Executive Committee. ‘The price to single subscribers is 


$1.00 per year. 


Deal-Mutes wishing to receive the ANNALS as members of 


the New England Gallaudet Association, can do so by 
sending one dollar each year, to Charles Barrett, Ksq., Treas- 
urer, care of Hon. James Clark, No. 6, Joy’s Building, 


Boston, Mass. 
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